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CICERO DE OPTIMO GENERE ORATORUM 


The brief treatise current as early as Asconius under this 
title has received little attention from students of the rhetorical 
works of Cicero, and per se it deserves little. But as a tentative 
step in the sequence of Brutus and Orator it is of peculiar 
interest—a roughly hewn and abandoned block from the work- 
shop which produced the two larger treatises. 

It professes to be the preface to a translation of the great 
speeches of Aeschines and Demosthenes in the indictment and 
defense of Ctesiphon, undertaken for the purpose of making 
plain to Roman readers what true Atticism is, as contrasted with 
the narrow conception of it as a plain repressed style, enter- 
tained and promulgated by those who called themselves Atticists. 
The translation itself was probably never made. There is no 
allusion to it nor citation from it in antiquity, and absence of 
mention in certain ‘contexts furnishes ground for this belief—an 
argument ex silentio to be sure, not cogent but probable. Cer- 
tain at all events it is that the preface which we have was de- 
tached and circulated under its own title as early as Asconius. 
The title itself must be attributed to an editor, not to Cicero 
himself, since the whole argument of the treatise is directed 
against the current notion that there were different and equally 
justified genera oratorum: Orators there are, worse better and 
best; but of oratory there is but one genus. A suitable title 
might have been de optimo oratore’—not conceived of as an 
individual, but as an attainable realization—and with slight 


*Cf. ad Quint. Frat. 3.5.1 (referring to the treatise De republica) 
libros de optimo statu civitatis et de optimo cive. 
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modification of conception this title was in fact used in the 
ultimate work for which this first sketch was discarded, viz, 
the Orator. 

But beyond this conclusion one may, I feel convinced, ad- 
vance a step further, and argue plausibly, if not demonstrate, 
that the preface was not only not brought out by Cicero himself, 
but was in fact never finished for publication.“ To distinguish 
between completed and incompleted work in the case of so rapid 
and, in his rhetorical and philosophical works, often so precipi- 
tous a composer as Cicero is doubtless a rash undertaking, but 
I shall nevertheless venture to call attention to some parts which 
reveal the brevity of mere jottings and suggestions, to omissions 
of words (which modern editors have supplied), to suppressed 
sequences of thought, to evidence of double treatment. Some- 
thing of this feeling was apparently entertained by Paul 
Manutius, who commented: “ Hic liber... Ciceronis est, 
mutilus tamen mihi videtur, nam suspectam habeo brevitatem 
nimiam ”—unless possibly he refers merely to the external 
brevity of the whole work. 

As for the date of the work, it has been the current view 


(Teuffel, 5th ed., names the year 44, the new edition ‘ aus der 
Zeit um J. 46’) that it is subsequent to the Orator. Curcio 
derives an argument for this conclusion from the fact that the 


1a From the absence of any later allusion to the translation Philippson, 
N. Jhrb. 133 (1886), p. 425, concluded that it was never made. Since 
(as will appear) it is reasonably certain that De finibus is later than 
our treatise, absence of allusion to such a translation in De fin. 1, 6 
is significant. See also on relation to the Orator, n. 2, p. 111 below. 
Jerome; in his spirited and readable defence of his own method of 
rendering (Ep. 57, de optimo genere interpretandi) alludes to the trans- 
lation as if made and before him—quanta in illis (sc. the translations 
from Aeschines and Demosthenes) praetermiserit, quanta addiderit, 
quanta mutaverit—but he refrains from specific illustration (non est 
huius temporis dicere). His citations are only from the extant preface. 
Jerome is a church-worthy to be treated with all honor, but his con- 
temporaries recognized in him a human weakness to make vaunt of a 
learning even beyond the record. Rufinus (Apolog. in St. Hieron. II 7, 
Migne vol. 21, col. 589) reports the oath of Jerome to abstain from 
pagan literature, and notes its violation not only in the case of well- 
known authors and works, but—etiam ea quae non sunt scripta legisse 
se scribit (cited by K. Kunst, Wien. Stud. 41 (1919), p. 98). 
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Orator contains no reference nor allusion to the translation, 
which he thinks would have been inevitable if the translation 
had then (46) been in existence.? But this view rests upon the 
assumption that the translation was made and circulated, and in 
that case something could be said for it. But if this were not 
the case another possibility is open, viz., that the preface and 
the contemplated translation were undertaken before the Orator. 
This in fact I believe was the case, and that in the first or 
general part of the little treatise we have a first draft, de optvmo 
oratore, of a treatment which was abandoned for the larger 
undertaking of the Orator. The evidence may not be considered 
conclusive, but I venture nevertheless to make one or two obser- 
vations which seem to point in that direction. 

The work opens with a distinction between the character of 
poetry and oratory which is fundamental for Cicero’s argument: 
There are different kinds of poets, cultivating different styles of 
poetry, as for example Homer and Menander, attaining to wholly 
different kinds of excellence. But oratory may not be so divided 
into genera, and orators differ from one another not in kind but 
in degree, that is in their success or failure in attaining to the 
common ideal of oratory—docere delectare movere. In the 
Orator,> on the other hand, sophistic and epideictic oratory 
(including history) are set apart, along with poetry and phi- 
losophy, as constituting a wholly different genus from forensic 
oratory. This sharpness of distinction is not blurred by the fact 
that in our treatise (15 and 17) Thucydides and Isocrates are 
alluded to, since Thucydides is criticized not as historian, but 


*Opere retoriche di Cicerone, Acireale 1900, p. 183: “Quanto non 
sarebbe tornato a proposito, discutendo le particolari questioni della 
scelta delle parole, della loro collocazione, del suono, del numero, referirsi 
alla traduzione.” Curcio cites no example, but peculiarly significant 
for his point of view would be Orator 133: verum haec vis quam quaeri- 
mus, quanta sit suspicemur, quoniam exemplum non habemus, aut si 
exempla sequimur, a Demosthene sumamus, et quidem perpetuae dic- 
tionis ex eo loco unde in Ctesiphontis iudicio de suis factis consiliis 
meritis in rem publicam adgressus est dicere. Bornecque, L’Orateur, 
ete., Paris 1921, p. 103: “Il (de optimo genere) est vraisemblablement 
postérieur l’Orator, l’on n’y trouve aucune allusion.” 

*The theme is treated twice in the Orator, concluding each time in 
the same manner, 42 and 68. 
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as a preposterous model of oratory, and neither he nor Isocrates 
are put out of court as working in another genus, but merely as 
inadequate models. The plain fact is that the absolute position 
taken here is sharply qualified in the Orator, in a manner which 
implies further reflection or instruction, or both. 

But more important as pointing to the priority of our treatise 
to the Orator is a general consideration, not without interest for 
the evolution of Cicero’s thought as revealed in the latter work. 
The conception of an ideal orator, superior to any recorded 
example, corresponding to the Platonic idéa, does not appear in 
any of the rhetorical works before the Orator. It is not found 
in the De oratore, nor even in the Brutus, though the latter 
work has one or two passages which look toward it. A dis- 
tinction must be made here between perfection as an historical 
term, and ideal perfection such as never was nor is. Just 
as to the Greek critics Demosthenes was already 6 fyrwp, so to 
Cicero plane perfectum et cui nihil admodum desit Demosthenem 
facile dixeris (Brutus 35). But in the Orator Cicero’s thought 
has gone beyond this to the notion of an ideal transcending any 
record of perfection—qualis fortasse nemo fuit (7). To this 
ideal Demosthenes is the nearest approximation, but only that: 
(in Bruto) recordor longe omnibus me anteferre Demosthenem, 
quem velim accommodare ad eam quam sentiam eloquentiam, non 
ad eam quam in aliquo ipse cognoverim. But even Demosthenes 
does not wholly satisfy this ideal (104). This then is the 
dominating note of the first half of the Orator, this is the novel 
and transcendental reply to Brutus’ matter of fact query de 
optimo genere oratorum. 

If now we turn to our treatise we find that the inquiry is 
apparently the same, but there is a significant difference. He is 
seeking by analysis to gain agreement as to what and who the 
best, the perfect orator is: optimus est qui dicendo animos 


‘Brutus 161 ut eo nihil ferme quisquam addere posset, nisi qui 4 
philosophia, a iure civili, ab historia fuisset instructior. But this is 
not an ideal, but a prophecy of himself, which the helpless Brutus of 
the dialogue is constrained to point—erit, inquit Brutus, aut iam est 
iste quem exspectas? Cf. Jahn on Brutus 23: “Die Beziehung auf 
ein Ideal der Beredsamkeit tritt dort (i. e. in De or. and Brutus) nicht 
bestimmt hervor.” 
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audientium et docet et delectat et movet (3). But this he 
conceives of as something which either is or has been or can be. 
It is not inquiry into the nature of an ideal. This appears from 
his answer in 13: quoniam Graecorum oratorum praestantissimi 
sint ei qui fuerint Athenis, eorum autem facile princeps 
Demosthenes, hunc si qui imitetur eum et Attice dicturum et 
optime. The optimus orator is realized in Demosthenes, who in 
the oratorical genus is optimus, just as Homer and Menander 
in their genera, or as Ennius Pacuvius Caecilius among Latin 
writers in their respective genera. Cicero has not yet arrived at, 
or at least does not here entertain, the conception of an ideal 
perfection, the conception which animates the Orator. If this 
had already been in his mind it would seem scarcely credible 
that an idea so dominating should nowhere emerge. 


Turning now to a more detailed examination of the work, it will be 
most convenient to follow it through in sequence, noting the passages 
which seem to show excessive brevity and sketchiness, double versions, 
or obscurities such as can be clarified by interpretation. To start 
deliberately from such a point of view would be to expose oneself to 
the suspicion of finding examples where none exist. For myself, how- 
ever, I may say that my conclusions concerning the nature of the 
treatise were merely an outgrowth and generalization from these par- 
ticulars. 

Note first of all the absence of any prooemium suggesting the cir- 
cumstance or motive for the inquiry, the absence of dedication or of 
any personal explanation relative to the occasion of writing. It can 
scarely be doubted in view of the other literary work of Cicero at this 
time, and especially in view of the active correspondence which went on 
between him and Brutus on questions of oratory and style, that the 
work if completed and published would have contained some such intro- 
ductory matter. We may, I suspect, go further and believe that a 
completed work on this subject would have been dedicated to Brutus, 
who is the recipient of nearly all the writing of this period of Cicero’s 
activity. For a translation planned primarily to show the supremacy 
of Demosthenes one can seem almost to catch a hint of the type of 
prefatory dedication which would have been natural at this time from 
Orator 110, where, addressing Brutus, he refers to Demosthenes, cuius 
nuper inter imagines tuas ac tuorum, quod eum credo amares, cum ad 
te in Tusculanum venissem, imaginem ex aere vidi. 

The brevity of style, suggesting rough jottings, cannot better be 
illustrated than by the opening words: 

Oratorum genera esse dicuntur tamquam poetarum; id secus 
est, nam alterum est multiplex. 
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The abruptness of this beginning requires no comment—the dryness of 
secus, the brevity of alterum, which Lambinus felt the necessity of 
expanding thus: nam alterum est < simplex, alterum) multiplex. 

The sentence following has been the occasion of considerable doubt 
and refashioning on the part of editors. The view of Mommsen, whom 
Jahn follows, is apparent from the text presented by the latter, which 
has won no following. What others, who merely present the text as 
transmitted, have thought it is impossible to say, but from translations 
and hints of punctuation I suspect that for the most part the meaning 
has been misapprehended. The reason lies in excessive brevity. 

Poematis enim tragici comici epici melici etiam ac dithy- 
rambici quo magis est tractatum a Latinis suum quo ius est 
diversum a reliquis. 
Manutius corrected quo ius to cuiusque and has been generally followed 
by subsequent editors. For the understanding of the sentence as a 
whole that which has been overlooked is, that with poematis some form 
of the word genus—generibus would suit grammatical congruence— 
is to be understood from the preceding sentence (oratorum genera), 
and that the words following, tragici, etc., are parenthetical epexegesis. 
For the manuscript reading swum quo ius I would read suwm cuique ius,® 
and I would interpret the whole sentence as follows, indicating expan- 
sions of the thought for clearness by marks of parenthesis: poematis 
enim (generibus), tragici . . . dithyrambici, quo magis est (poema) 
-tractatum a Latinis, (eo magis intellectum est) suum cuique ius est 
(esse) diversum a reliquis. Friedrich, whom Wilkins as usual follows, 
taking wrongly the clause quo magis est tractatum with dithyrambici 
alone, was led to bracket a Latinis; but obviously it belongs to the 
whole, i. e. quo magis (poema) est tractatum. The omission of the 
clause correlative with quo magis was easy enough for the author’s 
notes, but is scarcely admissible in finished work. This general thought 
then of the difference in the genera of poetry is illustrated by brief 
examples: itaque et in tragoedia comicum vitiosum est et in comoedia 
turpe tragicum, et in ceteris swus est cuique certus sonus—a phrase 
corresponding to swum cuique ius just above. Thereupon Cicero pro- 
ceeds to the contrast of this situation in poetry with its many genera, 
and of oratory embraced in one. The balance of the opening antithesis— 
oratorum genera, poematis enim—makes it clear that genera (poematis 
enim generibus, as I have expanded it above) must be understood with 
poematis, and that the adjectives following, tragici comici etc., are not 


5ius = véuos. On the véuos of poetry and music cf. Plut. de Musica 6 
(1133 B) obk rapaBnva Kal’ Exacrov vevouopuévoy eldos (suum 
cuique ius). Lex is the more usual Latin equivalent, as in the Horatian 
operis lex, legitimum poema, etc. For ius cf. Quintil. 1, 5, 12 Ennius 
poetico iure defenditur; Cic. Tusc. 3, 20 poeta ius suum tenuit et dixit 
audacius; Quintil. Prooem. 23 ius ipsum rhetorices. 
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illustrative apposition. Poema is of course ‘ poetry,’ a usage current 
both in Greek and in Latin, just as carmen is at once ‘a poem’ and 
‘ poetry.’ 

Oratorem genere non divido; perfectum enim quaero. Unum 

est autem genus perfecti, a quo qui absunt non genere differunt, 

ut Terentius ab Accio, sed in eodem genere non sunt pares (3). 


The editors do not comment, but there is a brevity here also which is 
confusing and obscure. The reader off his guard (in common with most 
translators) is likely to take perfecti as neuter: it stands, however, for 
perfecti oratoris, but with suppression of a preceding member which is 
essential to the thought. For from the preceding argument the idea 
emerges sharply that orators, whether good or bad, work in one genus, 
poets in many. The full expression therefore at this point would 
require some such supplement as this: unum est genus (et mediocris 
oratoris et) perfecti, a quo etc. 

In several cases words are omitted with varying degrees of harshness. 
For example in 4 haec ut alius melius quam alius (sc. faciat), con- 
cedendum est. In 6 ea igitur in quo summa (sc. erunt, added by edd.), 
erit perfectissimus orator. In 21 non enim tam multa (sc. dixit, added 
by edd.) de rationibus etc. On the omission of the name of Demosthenes 
in 17 see below. 

At the conclusion of the argument for the unity of the genus ora- 
torium (as opposed to the diversity of genera in poetry), there is a 
serious defect of logical sequence in the text as transmitted, which I 
scarcely think can be laid to the acount of Cicero, who up to this point 
has been uncommonly sharp and precise in his distinctions. 


(All speakers, whether good bad or indifferent, are called 
orators, just as bad painters are still called painters. They 
differ from each other non generibus, sed facultatibus. Thus 
it is inconceivable that any orator should not wish to be 
like Demosthenes: but Menander did not wish to be like 
Homer; genus enim erat aliud.) Id ron est in oratoribus, aut 
etiam si est ut alius gravitatem sequens subtilitatem fugiat, 
contra alius acutiorem se quam ornatiorem velit, etiam si est 
in genere tolerabili, certe non est in optimo (6). 


But Cicero has just argued with great precision: oratorem genere non 
divido. He cannot therefore reasonably here speak of a genus tolerabile, 
and contrast it with a genus optimum. His meaning must be as 
above (3), in eodem genere non sunt pares. The one who has chosen 


*See the passages collected by Marx ad Lucil. 338 (esp. Posidonius, 
at top of p. 130). In 3, 5, 4 ad Quint. Frat. Cicero writes facerem 
tamen (versus), sed opus est ad poema quadam animi alacritate. But 
in Tuse. 4, 71 Anacreontis tota poesis est amatoria. 


to be associated with it immediately as attributives, but as standing in 
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either subtilitas or gravitas as his style remains in the same genus to 
be sure, but by cultivating a part instead of the whole falls short of 
supreme excellence. This thought, which seems absolutely necessary, 
can be restored with very slight change thus: etiam si est in genere 
tolerabilis (i. e. differing from the best non genere, sed gradu), certe 
non est optimus (as these Atticists claim), si quidem quod habet omnis 
laudes id est optimum.’ 

‘ Another passage of confusing brevity follows in the next section. 
Cicero has now completed his demonstration that we may not refer to 
the genera oratorum in the same sense as we speak of the genera 
poetarum. He now proceeds to use it for the further purposes of his 
argument. 


Unum enim cum sit genus, id quale sit quaerimus. 


But quale cannot here mean the attributes or character of the whole 
genus oratorium, but only of that manifestation of it which is optimum, 
This appears clearly from the words immediately following: est autem 
tale quale floruit Athenis. It would be absurd to say that the con- 
ception of the genus oratorium—a perfectly universal idea—was in any 
way confined to Athens. This statement is only true of the suppressed 
but qualifying predicate optimum, which Cicero has in his own mind 
so clearly that he overlooks the necessity of expressing it for the reader. 
The whole thought with its implications would have required some such 
expression as this: unum enim cum sit genus (sive malorum sive 
mediocrium sive bonorum oratorum), guale sit (optimum) quaerimus, 
i. e. at its best. 


Est autem tale quale floruit Athenis: ex quo Atticorum ipsa 
vis ignota est, nota gloria. 


Jahn comments: “ex quo ist nicht verstindlich, da nichts vorherge- 
gangen ist, woraus folgt, dass man die Attiker lobe ohne zu wissen 
welches ihre wahre Bedeutung sei. Entweder ist ex quo verderbt, oder 
es ist etwas ausgefallen.” Hedicke apparently sought to remove the 
difficulty by reading atqui. But the difficulty very justly felt here is 
removed by the preceding observation. For ex quo depends upon the 
idea of excellence or supremacy of the Aitic orators which is contained 
in optimum, the suppressed predicate of the preceding sentence. But 
some slight obscurity remains from the rhetorical inversion of nota and 
ignota. For clearness’ sake I venture to paraphrase in the scholastic 
manner: ex quo (= ex eo quod tale quod floruit Athenis optimum est) 


*The German translator C. A. Mebold (Stuttgart, Metzler, 1827), 
without indicating any change from the received text, renders exactly 
in accordance with the changes proposed: “so ist ein solcher vielleicht 
in seiner Art ertriglich (=—tolerabilis), auf keinen Fall aber ist er . 
der beste (= optimus).” 
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Atticorum oratorum gloria est nota, ipsorum autem vis ac diversitas 
ignota. 

In section 8 there are difficulties, some of which are to be set down 
to the account of Cicero, some to faulty punctuation of modern editors, 
in which the most modern, Friedrich and Wilkins, are the greatest 
sinners. The context of thought is that all the Attic orators have 
avoided faults of taste and style (but not all have risen beyond this 
to positive virtues). 


I Sed qui eatenus valuerunt, sani et sicci dumtaxat habeantur, 
sed ita ut palaestritae: spatiari in xysto ut (= though) liceat, 
non ab Olympiis coronam petant. 


The expression is made emphatic by rhetorical asyndeton, omitting 
quibus between palaestritae and spatiari. They keep in condition by 
moderate exercise to be sure, but let them not aspire to an Olympian 
victory. This is the one type of plain, flawless Attic oratory especially 
cherished by the Roman Atticists. Over against them is the more 
robust type. The two classes are each introduced by qui; the second 
in contrast to the first, but very harshly without an adversative particle. 


II qui (autem), cum careant omni vitio (which they share in 
common with the preceding group), non sunt contenti quasi 
bona valetudine, sed viris lacertos sanguinem quaerunt, quan- 
dam etiam suavitatem coloris, eos imitemur si possumus; si 
minus, illos potius qui incorrupta sanitate sunt quod est pro- 
prium Atticorum— 


This is the complete and logical thought: let us imitate the greater 
Attic models if we can, if not then the lesser ones. But Cicero has 
added here loosely a clause wholly irrelevant to his thought. The 
question is between different types of Attic oratory to serve as models, 
and for his present purpose it was wholly beside the mark to add the 
clause which follows— 


quam eos quorum vitiosa abundantia est, qualis Asia multos tulit. 


Within this sentence there is one phrase which I venture to consider 
an afterthought, or marginal jotting of Cicero himself: it is quandam 
etiam suavitatem coloris, which lags very tamely after the asyndetic 
group viris lacertos sanguinem and outside the verb, as if merely a 
reminder that delectare, of his definition of the optimus orator (in 3), 
had not been taken care of. At the beginning of this sentence I do not 
see how in finished composition we could dispense with autem to mark 
the strong contrast. As for the editors, like Friedrich and Wilkins, 
who do not even punctuate after qui, their conception of the passage is 
wholly unintelligible. 

In section 11 Cicero addresses himself to two classes of opponents, 
(1) those who boast se ipsos Attice dicere, (2) those who maintain 
there are and can be no Roman Atticists—neminem nostrum dicere 
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(Attice). Of these the first group is doubtless represented by the 
followers and successors of Calvus (cf. Brutus 284 et ipse errabat et 
alios errare cogebat). They may be disposed of by popular neglect— 
cum non adhibeantur ad causas.° The second class is not so easy to 
define, but they are probably a group of hyper-Atticists, men of the 
type of C. Memmius (whose patronage Lucretius solicited) perfectus 
litteris, sed Graecis, fastidiosus sane Latinarum (Brutus 247).° These 
men did not profess to be considered orators themselves, and denied 
the predicate of Attic to others, assuming a superior role as critics, 
testing everything by an arrogant standard of Atticism which no 
Roman could meet. They would not have it that any Roman attained 
to the Attic manner: qui dici a nobis Attico more nolunt (MSS volunt. 
The early correction nolunt which has been generally followed, is abso- 
lutely necessary, though Friedrich, whom Wilkins as usual follows, 
reads volunt, but without explanation). In this same sentence adhi- 
beantur should be read (with Manutius) balancing dicant and desinant 
which follow. 


sin autem intelligentiam ponunt in audiendi fastidio, etc., (12). 


The meaning of this may not be clear at first sight, since the hyper- 
criticism of these Atticists touches not only speakers like Cicero, but 
embraces also the great impassioned orators of the past like Demos- 
thenes and Aeschines. Audiendi, that is, includes reading as well as 
hearing, like auditor (6 dxovwv). 


id vero desinant dicere, qui subtiliter dicant eos solos Attice 
dicere, id est quasi sicce et integre (12). 


These last words are an ironical repetition of the epithets which the 
Atticists attached to their own ideal of style, as if no other possessed 
these attributes: quasi is not apologetic of the figurative usage (cf. 8 
and Brutus 202), but is employed as giving the claims or words of 
another—quasi ei soli sicce et integre dicerent. 

At the end of 13 occurs a conspicuous example of double version, 
where only one form can have been meant to remain. Continuing the 
argument of 12, concerning the false claim that subtilitas was the only 


®Satis enim eis res ipsa respondet, cum aut non adhibeantur ad 
causas aut adhibiti derideantur; nam si riderentur, esset id ipsum 
Atticorum. Riderentur is certainly wrong, as Manutius saw, proposing 
arrideatur. But rideretur (impersonal), accommodated to esset, could 
stand. The meaning is: “for if they could raise a laugh (that is, had 
humor) that would be Attic.” As it is, the laughter is all on the side 
of the audience—derideantur. 

® To this class Cicero makes reply again in De fin. 1, 1 ff. erunt etiam, 
et ei quidem eruditi Graecis litteris, contemnentes Latinas, qui se dicant 
in Graecis legendis operam malle consumere. Cf. also section 4 ibid., 
which is a re-working of De opt. gen. orat. 18. 
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true Attic quality, Cicero points out that et ample et ornate et copiose 
cum eadem integritate Atticorum est. Our inquiry need not be confined 
to what is Attic, but seeks what is best. It is merely that the Attic 
orators afford guidance for attaining to that which is best.1° Here then 
follow the two versions compressed awkwardly into a single sentence. 


Ex quo intellegitur, 
quoniam Graecorum oratorum | ut quoniam Attici nobis propositi 
praestantissimi sint ei quifuerint | sunt ad imitandum, bene dicere 
Athenis, eorum autem princeps | id sit Attice dicere. 

facile Demosthenes, hune si qui 
imitetur, eum et Attice dic- 
turum et optime, 


What I venture to consider the first version is contained in the second 
clause introduced by quoniam: “since the Attic orators have estab- 
lished a norm of good speaking for us to follow, whoever speaks well 
may be said to speak in the Attic manner.” This is a formulation, 
somewhat paradoxically pointed, which Cicero had already presented 
in the Brutus 291: ita fiet ut non omnes qui Attice, idem bene, sed ut 
omnes qui bene, idem etiam Attice dicant. But this version, in the 
first instance taken over from the Brutus, Cicero modified and adapted 
to the present context. Since here the general inquiry is de optimo 
oratore, bene dicere is no longer sufficient: iam quaerimus .. . quid sit 
optime dicere (12 just before). This superlative, dominating the whole 
discussion, leads to others, and his final or revised version was in the 
form introduced by the first clause, concluding eum et Attice dicturum 
et optime. 

The pointed phrase brought over from the Brutus has been dropped 
as irrelevant, and the thought appropriate to the present context is 
complete at this point. It suits better the preface to a translation 
from Demosthenes to say that the one wao imitates him will speak at 
once Attic and supremely. But in our texts the first version (printed 
here in the second column) has been tacked on at the end of the second 
or revised form. It is introduced (in our editions) with an obscure 
ut which does not properly depend upon anything, but which must be 
thought of as intended to reach back, with dubious grammar," to 
intellegitur. But here appears a curious circumstance, which if not 
perhaps a confirmation of my explanation, should at least have provoked 
inquiry: ut is not the reading either of the St. Gall MS (11 cent.), 
nor of P (assigned to the same time), but utrus utrum, respectively, 
readings which Wilkins does not note. The remaining MSS (15 cent.) 


10 Without such guidance no progress could be expected: quando enim 
nobis . . . postea quidem quam fuit quem imitarentur, ullus orationis 
vel copiosae vel elegantis ornatus defuit? (De fin. 1, 10). 

11 Hedicke corrects ut ... sit, to utique. . . est. 
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correct variously verum, ut, ut iis (as reported by Friedrich). Utrus 
(utrum) is certainly peculiar, a lectio difficilis, unintelligible but 
probably preserved conscientiously from an earlier source. It is with 
no confidence, but in lieu of better that I venture to suggest that it 
may represent utrum (like mwérepov), a marginal query as to which of 
the two versions should stand in the text. 
In 17 Cicero introduces his two orators (I give the text as printed 
in Wilkins). 
Aeschines, tamquam Aeserinus, ut ait Lucilius, non spurcus 
homo, sed acer et doctus 


cum Pacideiano hic componitur,—optimus longe 
post homines natos—. 


Nihil enim illo oratore arbitror cogitari posse divinius. 


A more obscurely constituted text it would be difficult to imagine, at 
least on the assumption that marks of punctuation are meant as guides 
to the reader. A plain sequence of words as in an ancient manuscript 
would at least leave the reader free to follow the necessary relations, 
As the text stands everything apparently refers to Aeschines, which is 
manifestly impossible. There should be a strong mark of punctuation 
after doctus, as the resumptive hic indicates. Hic is not a part of the 
quotation, but is at once resumptive and points the antithesis to the 
following illo. Optimus longe refers of course to Pacideiano. The 
comparison requires it, and yet without the relative which Lucilius 
used the relation is scarcely intelligibie. The passage of Lucilius, pre- 
served by Nonius (Marx 149), reads as follows: 


cum Pacideiano componitur, optimus multo 
post homines natos gladiator qui fuit unus. 


Here the relative’ pronoun, though inverted, makes the relation of 
optimus perfectly clear. It seems to me therefore probable that Cicero 
meant to insert the whole line (merely indicating thus the desired 
quotation) and add the name of Demosthenes, which we can scarcely 
dispense with. He then continued: nihil enim illo oratore ete. 

Section 18 is very imperfectly worked out. Cicero distinguishes two 
kinds of censure, but the distinction is not sharp. 


Unum hoc: ‘verum melius Graeci.’ A quo quaeratur ecquid 
possint ipsi melius Latine? 


The editors do not annotate, but the thought must be: verum melius 
haec tractaverunt Graeci—that is, you cannot improve on the treatment 
of the theme by the Greek authors. The objection seems irrelevant for 
a translation, but perhaps Cicero has in mind the freedom of manner 
with which Roman comic poets, for instance, handled their Greek 
originals. There of course it would be quite conceivable that a Roman 
poet might better a Greek original—as Shakespeare tried (unsuccess- 
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fully) to better Plautus. The reply is likewise obscure. Who are the 
ipsi? Surely the only possible answer is these same critics. Could 
they do any better in putting the speeches into Latin?—a lame reply 
if the question referred to the treatment of the subject. However, I 
am open to instruction on my understanding, or lack of understanding, 
d of the passage. Curcio at all events seems wide of the mark in ex- 
' plaining ipsi with Aeschines et Demosthenes (p. 184). 

: The second reprehensio is not independent of the first, but merely a 
P corollary of it. 


Alterum: ‘quid istas potius legam quam Graecas?’ 


‘ This of course represents the standpoint of the Graeco-maniacs, like 
Z Memmius above, fastidiosi litterarum Latinarum, who were already 
beginning that neglect of Roman adaptations from Greek drama, which 
was nearly complete a century later.1? But Cicero, from his standpoint 
of veneration for the old classical Roman dramatists, chooses in the 
following to ignore this modern tendency, and assumes as the hinge of 
his analogical argument that all men still read their comedies and 
tragedies in the Latin versions of the previous century. The analogical 
illustration which follows lies before us in two versions, one more 
general by names of poets, the other more specific by names of familiar 
plays. 
Idem Andriam et Synephebos nec minus Terentium et Caecilium 
quam Menandrum legunt nec Andromacham aut Antiopam aut 
Epigonos Latinos recipiunt sed tamen Ennium et Pacuvium et 
Accium potius quam Euripidem et Sophoclem legunt. 


The modern editors by liberal use of brackets have restored a legible 
text, assuming that the names of poets are marginal notes which have 
become interpolated. But there is one clear indication that this is not 
the case in the preservation of sed tamen before the Roman tragic poets. 
This seems to me clearly the beginning of Cicero’s counter-argument. 
Merely by way of illustration I would suggest that the original version 
ran as follows: Quid istas potius legam quam Graecas? Sed tamen 
Ennium et Pacuvium et Accium potius quam Euripidem et Sophoclem 
legunt; idem Terentium et Caecilium nec minus quam Menandrum 
(legunt). This form I should conjecture was then pointed more sharply 
by the introduction of names of plays, whether to take the place of 
names of poets or to be added to them, but it was only indicated, not 
finished. The whole passage was then a little later re-worked in the 
preface to the De finibus (1, 4), where both forms are merged into one, 
and the whole illustration has received elaboration beyond this outline. 


*? For example Horace uses Terence’s version of the Eunuchus of 
Menander (Serm. 2, 3, 260), Persius the original (5, 161). Cf. Quin- 
tilian’s remark in comoedia maxime claudicamus, with the older esti- 
mates there cited (10, 1, 99). 
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From the preceding examination of detailed passages, as well 
as from the general consideration advanced at the beginning, I 
would draw these conclusions: (1) That the translations were 
never made, or at least never completed. (2) That for this 
reason the preface itself was never finished for publication, nor 
issued for circulation. (3) That it is a hurried first draft, 
marked in places by obscure brevity and mere suggestion of 
treatment, and that in two instances at least we can still discern 
double versions of the same point. 

As for the date, I would place it between the Brutus and the 
Orator, that is in the spring or summer of 46. It contains 
matter already worked out in the Brutus, but does not betray 
some important ideas entertained in the Orator. Thus for ex- 
ample the formulation qui bene, idem Attice dicunt is apparently 
worked out from historical considerations in Brutus 290-91, and 
appears again in our treatise. Compare also ad quod iudicium 
concursus dicitur e tota Graecia factus esse with Brutus 290. 
That it falls before the Orator I have argued chiefly from the 
fact that the notion of the ideal orator, standing above any 
historical record, is not suggested, and therefore was scarcely as 
yet entertained. Furthermore the sharp distinction of oratory, 
as embraced in a single genus, from poetry, is abandoned in the 
Orator. The point of view from which our treatise proceeds is 
a step beyond the Brutus, but has not yet attained to the notion 
of.an abstract ideal. He seeks to define an optimus orator by 
historical example (such as Aeschines or Demosthenes), but not 
a Platonic ida, the orator. In the Brutus 201 he said: quoniam 
ergo bonorum oratorum—hos enim quaerimus—duo genera sunt, 
unum attenuate presseque, alterum sublate ampleque dicentium, 
etsi id melius est quod splendidius et magnificentius, tamen in 
bonis omnia quae summa sunt iure laudantur. Here the rela- 
tions may be defined as duo genera, of which one is bonus, the 
other melior. In our treatise, however, the two genera are 
dropped for unum genus, the perfect manifestation of which is 
optimus orator. 

Up to this point Cicero had developed his theory in the 
treatise before us, with the plan of exemplifying his optimus 
orator by concrete illustrations. Now, however, he came upon 
the larger conception of an ideal orator transcending any human 
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experience. He laid aside the sketchy outline which he had 
made to accompany his translation of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines, and proceeded to the execution of this larger task 


in the Orator. 


G. L. HENDRICKSON. 
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UT CLAUSES 
Part II. 


IV. ANTECEDENT Ut CLAUSES. 


In many ways not unlike the ut clauses used parenthetically, 
and yet in other ways entirely distinct, is a group which may 
be called antecedent wt clauses. The term is not rigidly logical, 
for some of the interjected clauses expressed thoughts, acts, 
or states anterior to those expressed by the sentences into which 
they were interjected. On the whole however, they were a 
comment of one sort or another on the main sentence and as 
such were independent of any influence that might be exerted 
by the relative time of the concept which they expressed. The 
clauses in the present group are distinguished by the fact that 
they do not express any comment on another clause but are 
an integral part of the narrative. In this they are like the 
“subsequent clauses” to be discussed later. But there is one 
fact which makes them more like the parenthetical clauses: 
they are non-essential to the clause with which they are asso- 
ciated. There is no element in the associated clause which 
demands completion, the satisfaction of the demand being 
found in the wt clause. They are steps in the narrative and 
hence add essential content to the whole context but, if they 
were omitted, the remaining sentences would be logically and 
syntactically complete. 

The other point, that these clauses are narrative clauses, 
gives to them a character distinct from that of the parentheses: 
there is nothing of tone modification or of explanation in their 
function; they contain a definite advance step in the narrative 
context. Huc ut redut, rex factus est (Nep. Hann. 7%. 4) is 
a typical example. Rex factus est is a complete statement in 
itself with no element of incompleteness to be satisfied by an- 
other clause. On the other hand, ut rediit does not give it any 
particular shade of tone or any explanation. It states an im- 
mediately antecedent fact. 

A further characterization of these clauses and one, of course, 
that is to be expected in such direct narrative, is that the verb 
is always in the indicative and in a past tense. 
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It is to be noted at this point that the wt clause in all such 
instances always comes first. Also to be noted is the usage in 
cases of rapid discourse by which successive acts are stated 
without mechanical marks of connection. Vent, vidi, vict was 
a rhetorical expression when it was used to mark the rapidity 
of Caesar’s Pontic triumph, but it was a perfectly natural 
and at one time regular method of expressing a succession of 
events. The natural sequence was quite sufficient to express 
the relation of clauses and, throughout the history of the litera- 
ture, the locution without conjunctions was frequently employed. 

There is however a distinction observable between the in- 
stances of rapid narrative without connecting particles of any 
sort and narrative with the antecedent clause marked by wt. 
The former depict simply a rapid sequence of events: ipsum 
invadunt, saxa taciunt, fugientem secuntur (Tac. Hist. IT. 29. 
2); introduai Volturcium sine Gallis; fidem publicam tussu 
senatus dedi; hortatus sum ete. (Cic. In Cat. III. 4.8). A 
new element enters with the addition of ut: the event described 
in the second clause immediately follows that recounted in the 
first. The wt seems to mark the action of its clause as imme- 
diately antecedent to the action of the other. It may very - 
likely be the same difference as that between ut eat and eat 
ascommands. Redit, rex factus est is not very much different 
from ut rediit, rex factus est. The difference seems to be that 
in the one case there are two acts depicted as in rapid suc- 
cession; in the other the two acts are depicted, one as fol- 
lowing directly out of the other. 

The construction was not extensively used in Plautus and 
Terence but is familiar enough in all periods of Latin. It is 
most obvious and understandable when used with verbs of 
motion in which the succession of events is clear. Nep. Cato, 
1. 2: inde ut rediit, castra secutus est C. Claudit Neronis. 
Tac. Ann. IV. 2. 3: ut perfecta sunt castra irrepere paulatim 
militares animos adewndo appellando. Pl. Capt. 478: nam uti 
dudum hinc abit, accessi ad adulescentes in foro. One instance 
in Plautus illustrates well, by the addition of continuo to the 
second clause, the sense of immediateness already noted and 
made still more obvious here by the wbi clause: principio ut 
illo advenimus, ubi primum terram tetigimus, continuo Amphi- 
truo delegit viros. (Amph. 203.) 
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Once familiar, the construction could be used with less ob- 
vious instances of sequence, instances in which the verbs are 
not verbs of motion. Very often the sense of procedure is just 
as obvious. Pl. Epid. 14: nam ut apud portum te conspezi, 
curriculo. occept sequi. Cic. Ad Q. Fr. Il. 3. 2: qui ut pero- 
ravit, surrexit Clodius. Livy, III. 10.9: ut haec dicta in 
senatu sunt, dilectus edicitur. Here, too, an adverb may be 
used to stress the idea of immediateness: itaque, simul ut exper- 
rectt sumus, visa illa contemnimus. (Cic. Acad. IT. 16. 51.) 

A certain extension of this use is discernible coming in 
through emphasis placed on the first verb as a point of de- 
parture, on the second as describing a continuous action. The 
emphasis is marked by the supplementary use of primum. PI. 
Epid. 600: qui illam, ut preimum vidi, numquam vidi postea. 
Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 19. 1: ut primum Velia navigare coem, 
institut Topica Aristotelea conscribere. The same tone is ob- 
tained without the primum in Cic. Ad Att. I. 15. 2: ut Brun- 
disio profectus es, nullae mihi abs te sunt redditae litterae. 
The difference is usually stated to be the difference that is 
marked in English between “when” and “since.” This is 
not altogether accurate. Whether emphasized by primum or 
not, the wt clause marks the complete antecedent action, the 
point of departure for the action of the other clause. This 
may be more or less emphatically marked. The nature of the 
subsequent clause alone determines whether the subsequent 
action is looked on as continuous from the close of the ante- 
cedent action, that is, whether the wt clause conveys the sense 
of the English “when,” “as soon as,” or “ since.” 

There are some instances in which the wé is reinforced by 4 
tum in the subsequent clause. This does not, I think, es- 
sentially change the clause relations. The lexicon says that 
ut is used “rarely of coincidence in time,” and gives as an 
illustration Pl. Cist. 710: nam dudum ut accurrimus ad Alcest- 
marchum, ne se vita interemeret, tum eam mi puto prae timore 
excidisse. But the text is bad and the sense is very probably 
the same as that in similar wt clauses not followed by tum, 
with the single difference that the attention is focussed more 
on the subsequent clause. This is supported by similar in- 
stances. Cic. De Or. II. 34. 146: neque, ut quaeque res delata ad 
nos erit, tum denique scrutari locos (debemus). Livy, XXI. 54. 
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9: ut vero... aquam ingressi sunt ... tum utique egressis 
rigere omnibus corpora. 

I have noted only one exception to the statement made above 
that the wé clauses of this type always precede the clause with 
which they are logically associated. The case is Cic. Ad Att. 
II. 12. 4, and it is entirely explicable. It reads: litteras scripsi 
hora decima Cerialibus, statim ut tuas legeram. The addition 
of the statim helps to prevent any ambiguity and the use of 
the pluperfect tense, which alone would naturally indicate an 
antecedent act, prevents any ambiguity. It would not be at 
all surprising if there were other instances of ut clauses of this 
type following their associated clauses, for, once the usage was 
familiar, nothing would be more natural than its extension 
in this way. 


V. Cornoment Ut CLAUSES. 


The preceding chapters have dealt with wt clauses that were 
non-essential to the other sentences with which they found 
themselves in contact. In the first group they were entirely 
independent sentences, so far as any sentence in continuous 
discourse can be independent. In the second, they were in- 
jected parenthetically into otherwise complete sentences, with- 
out any adjustment being made in those sentences to provide 
for them; in other words, without any sign in these sentences 
of their intrusion, anything that anticipated them and so made 
them logically essential. In the third group, the ué clause 
contained an essential part of the narrative context, but it was 
not in any way anticipated or referred to by an incompleteness 
in the associated clauses. 

The group of clauses under consideration in the present 
chapter differs in this respect from all of the preceding groups. 
The wé clause itself is often different in ways that will be 
noted, but the most obvious distinction between these instances 
and those that have already been discussed lies in the asso- 
ciated clause. 

In the earlier chapters instances have been noted from time 
to time in which the insertion of a word in the associated clause 
has given to it a suggestive incompleteness. This has always 
been however a supplementary means of expressing the relation 
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and has been noted as an extension leading to the border line 
between groups. 

A second characteristic distinctive of this group is the fact 
that the thought, action, or state expressed in the ut clause is 
contemporaneous with that expressed by the associated clause, 
The two are coincident. This gives to the pair of clauses a 
balance which is not found in the other groups, a balance which 
seems to be marked by the wi... ita. 

The wt clause regularly though not universally precedes the 
associated clause, resembling in this the antecedent type, but, 
unlike the cases of that type, the instances in the present group 
very rarely show a verb which expresses definite motion or action. 
When there is such a verb, the relationship is not altogether 
clear until the second clause is read and the ita or similar 
word defines it. For example, on reading Cic. De Or. IT. 65. 261: 
ut sementem feceris, at least without the context, it would be 
perfectly possible to take it as an antecedent clause. The fol- 
lowing ita metes, however, makes this impossible and marks 
the balance, somewhat rhetorical in this case, intended by the 
writer. 

This illustration makes clear also another point. There is 
not absolute coincidence of time in these two clauses: the sowing 
comes before the reaping. The usage however had become 
familiar and, for rhetorical purposes, Cicero desired to give to 
the clauses a certain fictitious coincidence in order to emphasize 
the essential parallel between the sowing and the reaping. The 
same thing is seen in the Ad Herennium, II. 31.50: Haec si, 
ut conquisite conscripsimus, ita tu diligenter fueris consecutus 
etc. The coincidence of time, so far as it really exists, exists 
in the mind of the writer who considers the two processes as 
co-existent before his observation. 

It should be noticed, in the illustration just cited, that, with- 
out the tta in the si clause, this clause would have nothing to 
make essential the ut clause. So far as the latter was con- 
cerned, the si clause would be complete. The wt clause would 
then be almost exactly like the parenthetical clauses. Perhaps 
a more obvious example of this would be Cic. Pro Caecin. 7. 18: 
ut viro fortt ac sapienti dignum fuit, ita calumniam . . . 
obtrivit. Here is a clause exactly like some of those that were 
considered to be parenthetical, the difference in usage arising 
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from the ita in the associated clause. It has already been noted 
that ita was sometimes added to wt in the parentheses. From 
this point of view, therefore, the present instances seem to be an 
extension of the parenthetical type. In either case, whether 
they resemble the parenthetical or the antecedent instances, the 
clauses in the present group are primarily distinguished by this 
factor outside themselves, the incompleteness of the associated 
clause. This characteristic marks an extension in the direction 
of subordination. Finally, the usage is so rare as to be almost 
negligible in Plautus and Terence although it appears as early 
as the Laws of the Twelve Tables: uti legassit super pecuma 
tutelave suae ret, ita wus esto. One or two instances in Plautus 
that resemble the type are really, I think, different. Most. 
1034: haec res sic est ut narro tibt. The ut clause here seems 
to be epexegetical, the ut narro tibi, confirming the statement 
that Theopropides has already made and which he repeats in the 
next line. The same is perhaps true of Men. 982: ego ita ero 
ut me esse oportet. Messenio has already stated the qualities 
referred to in ita ero. But it is more likely that this case is 
complicated by the parallelism that is introduced for the sake 
of the song: alw sei ita ut in rem esse ducunt sint, ego ita ero ut 
me esse oportet. In splitting apart the ita ut Plautus ap- 
proaches a different usage. Except for a few instances of this 
sort the only use made of this type by Plautus and Terence 
is in the ita me di ament ut group of sentences which will be 
discussed later. 

In writers of the later periods the ita ... ut order rarely 
occurs and then seems to mark an extension of the parenthetical 
usage by the addition of another pointer. The relation is left 
quite uncertain until the ut clause is reached: Cic. Pro Leg. 
Man. 9. 22: Primum ex suo regno sic Mithridates profugit, ut 
ex eodem Ponto Medea illa quondam profugisse dicitur. Cic. 
Pro Plane. 11.27: sic ab illo gravissimo . . . viro dilectus est, 
ut... contuberntt necessitudo ... postulabat. The kind of 
clause which will satisfy the incompleteness of the sic clauses 
is in doubt until determined by the ut clause. 

The clauses of contemporaneous state or action divide them- 
selves naturally into two groups. Part of them present a 
parallelism between the two clauses and part of them a con- 
trast. There would seem to be no altogether colourless cases. 
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Whether the effect given is one of similarity or contrast, is 
determined by other elements within the clauses, repetition of 
content or function or order, abrupt change, and the like, but 
the ut... ta primarily mark the clauses as conspicuously 
coincident. 

A few instances will be enough to illustrate the commonest 
type of parallel clauses. Cic. In M. Ant. II. 22. 55 ut igitur 
in seminibus est causa arborum et stirpium, sic huius luctuosis- 
sim belli semen tu fuisti. Cic. Pro Rose. 14.40: nam ut illud 
incredibile est . . . sic hoc veri simile non est. Tac. Ann. XV. 
21.6: nam ut metu repetundarum infracta avaritia est, ita vetita 
gratiarum actione ambitio cohibetur. Liv. I. 53.1: nec ut 
iniustus in pace rex ita dux belli pravus fuit. 

This last instance shows a method frequently employed to 
make the parallel more obvious, namely the use of a single verb 
for the two clauses. Compare Cic. In M. Ant. IT. 22. 55: ut 
Helena Troianis, sic iste huic ret publicae .. . causa pestis... 
fuit. Pliny, Epist. I. 20. 3: utque corport ferrum, sic oratio 
animo non ictu magis quam mora inprimitur. Pliny, Epist. I. 
20.4: Ht hercule ut alae bonae res ita bonus liber melior est 
quisque quo maior. It is furthermore possible to omit a large 
part of the repeated content in the second clause leaving it to 
be inferred from the first by the use of sic: Nep. Milt. 6. 2: 
ut enim populi Romani honores quondam fuerunt rari et tenues 
ob eamque causam gloriosi, nunc autem effusi atque obsoleti, 
sic olum apud Athenienses fuisse repervmus. 

The particles ita and sic are the ones most commonly used 
but they are not the only ones. For example: Ad Heren. III. 
24.40: non enim, sicut a ceteris studus abducimur nonnumquam 
occupatione, item ab hac re nos potest causa deducere aliqua. 
This instance illustrates also the additional force added by the 
use of sicut. 

When the usage was thoroughly familiar, the correlating 
particle could be omitted. It is however difficult in any particu- 
lar case to say whether this is the explanation or whether 
there is simply an extension of the parenthetical clause. For 
example, Tac. Ann. III. 6. 3 furnishes an instance in which 
the parallelism seems strong and which, considering the 
writer’s fondness for such rhetorical effects, may very prob- 
ably be an instance of the omission of an ita or sic. On the 
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other hand, the main clause is quite complete by itself and the 
ut clause may readily be taken as a long parenthesis. The 
sentence is in indirect discourse: sed referendum iam animum 
ad firmitudinem, ut quondam divus Iulius amissa unica filia, 
ut divus Augustus ereptis nepotibus abstruserint tristitiam. It 
really makes no essential difference whether the phrase came 
about in one way or the other, so closely are the two related. 
It is however worth noting for it throws light on the instances 
ordinarily classified simply, as “wt with nouns.” In almost 
every instance of this sort it is clear that in reality a parallel 
was in the mind of the writer, not expressed in detail but 
similar to the instances already cited in which part of the 
parallel is understood and in which no anticipatory particle is 
employed. Sen. Vit. Beat. 26. 7: e¢ ipsam (i. e. virtutem) ut 
deos, ac professores eius ut antistites colite. Nep. Att. 16: 
Cicero ea... quae nunc usu veniunt cecinit ut vates. Cic. De 
Rep. I. 34. 52: swam vitam ut legem praefert suis civibus. 

Another category ordinarily accepted in the lexicons is that 
of ut with si clauses, usually spoken of as clauses with ut st. 
As a matter of fact such instances seem to fall under the 
present grouping, the st clause being simply one form of sen- 
tence employed in the parallelism, clauses that often might 
readily be displaced by a noun used as in the instances just 
cited. It will perhaps make the usage clear to notice first a 
few instances with an anticipatory particle, then one or two 
without. Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 20. 1: Rufto tuus tta desiderabatur 
ut st esset unus e nobis. Ter. Eun. 116: mater ubi accepit, 
coemt studiose omnia docere, educere, ita utt si esset filia. Cic. 
Ad Q. Fr. I. 1.6.17: ita se gerant in istis Asiaticts itineribus ut 
sitter Appia via faceres. Compare Cic. De Senect. 6. 17: similes 
sunt ut si qui gubernatorem in navigando nihil agere dicant. 
Without the anticipatory particle: Cic. De Off. I. 40. 145: ué 
si qut in foro cantet. Quint. XII. 5. 2: ut si des arma timidis 
et imbellibus. 

A further variation consists in the use of ut quisque which 
makes a distribution of the parts of the subject (or object), a 
distribution which is paralleled by the details of the associated 
clause. This is well illustrated by Ter. Adelph. 399: ut quisque 
suum volt esse itast. The quisque implies an analysis and the 
associated clause furnishes parallels to the analyzed parts. The 
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same thing may be accomplished with other means. Quisque 
is not the only word that implies a distribution of parts, as is 
clear from such a case as Ter. Hec. 380; omnibus nobis ut res 
dant sese, ita magni atque humiles sumus. Most frequently, 
an adjective in the superlative or comparative is used in the 
ut clause to denote gradation, but this is not essential: Cic. Ad 
Q. Fr. I. 1.4.12: ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse 
alios tmprobos suspicatur. Cic. De Senect. 18.64: ut quisque 
aetate antecedit, ita sententiae principatum tenet. Livy IX. 6.1: 
ut quisque gradu proximus erat, ita ignominiae obiectus. Pl. 
Men. 522: satine, uti quemque conspicor, ita me ludificant? In 
the following example the primum makes a slight variation 
but no essential difference in type: Auct. Ad Heren. I. 9. 15: 
rem dilucide narrabimus si, ut quicquid primum gestum erit, 
ita primum exponemus. ‘There are also clear cases of this 
distributive usage without ita. Pl. Amph. 241: quisque ut 
steterat, iacet, optinetque ordinem. Ter. Hec. 802: itaque inep- 
tus hodie dum illi sedeo, ut quisque venerat, accedebam. Ks- 
pecially interesting is this last example for it approaches the 
antecedent type; so closely in fact that it is hard to say whether 
the time element is not more prominent than the parallelism. 
In this respect it is exactly like the extensions of the antecedent 
type already noted which approach the coincident type and in 
which ut . . . wm so emphasizes the element of balance as to 
cloud somewhat the element of time. 

The only type of balanced clauses that occurs with any fre- 
quency in Plautus and Terence is a rather specialized one. 
Furthermore the tifa clause comes first and makes it somewhat 
doubtful whether the inclusion of these clauses in the present 
classification is correct. The ita clause contains a subjunctive 
regularly in the third person with the name of some god or 
superior power as the subject. This gives to the clause at once 
the tone of imprecation. The person may change to the second 
and other sorts of subject may take the place of the gods but 
the tone of imprecation remains. Ter. Ph. 808 furnishes a 
typical instance: at ita me servet Iuppiter, ut propior ili quam 
ego sum actu homo nemost. The effect produced by the sta 
clause is quite like that produced when ita with the indicative 
preceded the wt clause. The judgment is left in suspense, as 4 
result of the logically incomplete ita, with regard to the sort 
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of relation that the next clause will express. When it comes, 
the ut clause expresses a parallelism which practically amounts 
to a condition. The fact referred to in the ut clause may be 
past, present or future, but the imprecation is contingent always 
on the truth of the statement made and that is coincident in 
the mind of the speaker with the invoked blessing or curse. 
For example. Pl. Cas. 452: Ita me di bene ament, ut ego vir 
reprimo labra. Pl. Cure. 208: Ita me Venus amet, ut ego te hoc 
iriduom numquam sinam in domo esse istac ete. Ter. Hec. 579: 
verum ita me dtament .. . uti numgquam sciens commerui etc. 
Entirely like these examples is Ter. Heaut. 1030, with the 
second person in the imprecation: ita mht atque huic sis su- 
perstes, ut tu ex me atque hoc natus es. Finally, the impreca- 
tion passes over into a simple future of strong assertion. This 
is natural, for these clauses always express the strongest sort 
of asseveration. Pl. Curc. 326: ita me amabit, quam ego amo, 
ut ego haw mentior. Ter. Heaut. 749: Ita me di amabunt, ut 
nunc Menedemi vicem miseret me. 

Obviously, in all these instances of imprecations, the wt clause 
is complete without the wt, and the associated clause without the 
ita. The two particles are added, each to its respective clause, 
to make obvious a relation which is understandable but not at 
once obvious without them. The incompleteness caused by the 
ita in the first clause is clearly a step in the direction of logical 
and hence of syntactical subordination. A rather curious case 
eccurs in Terence (Hec. 258) in which other elements entering 
in have brought it about that, as ordinarily interpreted, there 
is no ut in the clause following the imprecation. The sentence 
treads: at ita me dt ament, haud tibi concedo, etsi illt pater es, 
ut tu illam salvam magis velis quam ego. The meaning is 
absolutely clear. As a matter of fact, however, the statement 
that logically follows the imprecation would normally be ut non 
magis vis. An additional item has been added, giving a some- 
what stronger tone, the negative has been absorbed in that (haud 
tibt concedo), and the ut clause becomes, under the influence of 
the concedo, a “ subsequent ” clause of a type to be considered 
later. 

The instances of coincident clauses which show contrast with 
their associated clauses instead of parallelism exhibit all the 
familiar devices for indicating contrast. It will not be neces- 
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sary to illustrate these at any great length but merely to recall 
the character of contrasted sentences in general. They con- 
tain usually certain words which are inherently contrasted by 
their essential meaning, such as virtus and vitwm. This in- 
herent semantic contrast is capable of wide extension, for the 
context frequently gives to words a contrast not necessarily 
inherent in their meaning. The expression of a negative state- 
ment, especially if, at first glance, it appears somewhat ir- 
relevant, followed by a positive statement, often points a con- 
trast, and the reverse order may at times give the same effect. 
Contrasted adverbs may be inserted to mark contrast and cer- 
tain conjunctions developed from adverbs retained this as their 
chief function. From a few examples it will be clear that these 
devices are effective in the clauses at present under discussion. 
Nep. Paus. 1. 1: nam ut virtutibus eluxit, sic vitis est obrutus. 
Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 13. 2: wt illud erat molestum, sic hoc est 
awucundum. Tac. Ann. XIV. 45.1: Sententiae Cassu ut nemo 
unus contra tre ausus est, ita dissonae voces respondebant ete. 
Quint. IX. 3. 39: ut haec in unum congeruntur, ita contra dla 
dispersa sunt. Livy, XXI. 8.1: ut quies certaminum erat, ita 
ab apparatu operum ... nihil cessatum. 

The use of one verb only with the two clauses serves to bind 
them somewhat more closely together, as was the case with 
parallel clauses, and so to mark more plainly the coincidence. 
Tac. Agr. 6: ut longe a luxuria, ita famae propior. Quint. IX. 
2.91: ut non demens, crudelis certe videatur. This was a fa- 
vorite device with Tacitus. The last example shows certe used 
in place of sic or tta. It will be recalled that certe is not in- 
frequently used as an indicator of contrast. 

Sometimes the wt is doubled for emphasis, in which case the 
contrast is strong enough to express connection without the 
ita, or some other more specifically contrasting particle is used. 
Pl. Bacch. 1191: Age tam, id ut ut est, etsi est dedecori, patiar. 
Pl. Amph. 1100: tam istuc gaudeo, ut ut me erga merita est. 
This instance shows a close approximation to the exclamatory 
question and suggests one line of approach to the present type. 
Ter. Ph. 531: sed ut ut haec sunt, tamen hoc faciam. Pl. Ps. 
310: ut ut est, mihi quidem profecto cum istis dictis mortuost. 

There is left the most interesting type of contrasted clauses, 
those in which the verb of the wt clause is in the subjunctive. 
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A caution is at once necessary: the subjunctive has nothing to 
do with the ut; it is a subjunctive of will. The ut may primarily 
be the same as that used with independent subjunctives of will 
giving to them an added element of immediateness, but it has, 
in actual practise, the further function of marking the contrast. 
The other side of this contrast is frequently marked by tamen 
ot certe. Ita and sic do not occur but the expression of relation 
is otherwise fundamentally the same. The contrast is most 
regularly between what is granted or admitted in the subjunc- 
tive clause and what is true in spite of something apparently 
paradoxical. The clauses are balanced but the element of con- 
trast is, to a certain degree, less obvious, and is therefore regu- 
larly reinforced by a conjunction or adverb. 

The following examples will indicate the type. Cic. Tusc. 
Disp. I. 39. 94: nihil est ... prudentia dulcius, quam, ut cetera 
auferat, adfert certe senectus. Cic. Ad Att. II. 15. 2: verum 
ut hoc non sit, tamen ... praeclarum spectaculum mihi pro- 
pono. Quint. III. 8. 25: ut dura videatur appellatio, tamen 
sola est. Cic. Tusc. Disp. I. 8.16: ut enim non efficias quod vis, 
tamen mors ut malum non sit efficies. The two following cases 
show no particle in the second clause ; they are, however, marked 
by obvious and familiar signs of contrast. Cic. De Nat. Deor. III. 
16. 41: sed ut haec concedantur, reliqua qui tandem .. . intellegi 
possunt? Petron. 45: ut quadringenta impendat, non sentiet 
patrimonium illius. Finally an instance in the first person 
subjunctive produces the same effect: Livy, XXXVI. 7%. 20: 
qui, ut non omnis peritissimus sim belli, cum Romanis certe 
bellare bonis malisque mets didict. 

Fully to appreciate the significance of the clauses of this type, 
it is necessary to consider one or two similar examples without 
any ut. Cicero furnishes a typical instance in De Nat. Deor. I. 
24, 68: sint sane ex atomis, non igitur aeterni. The sane marks 
the clause as the beginning of a contrast. This is often sup- 
ported by a conjunction in the second clause. Quint. I. 12. 8: 
mirum sit forsitan, sed experimentis deprehendas. Sen. De Otio, 
7. 2: sit sane grande discrimen, tamen alterum sine altero 
non est. 

Clearly the relation is expressed fundamentally by the con- 
trast. The ut is an additional guide, perhaps simply empha- 
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sizing the force of the subjunctive. The clause, whether with 
ut or without, has a logical incompleteness inasmuch as it cannot 
be taken as the expression of a literal command, and this incom- 
pleteness is the first step toward subordination. Probably by 
analogy the subjunctive mode and the wt accompanying it, had 
an influence in developing from this construction the subordinate 
clause which we call concessive. 


VI. Supssequent Ut CLAUSES. 


There remains one category of ut clauses to be studied. It is, 
however, by far the largest group of all, embracing roughly two- 
thirds of the ut clauses in Plautus and Terence and four-fifths 
of those in Cicero. It comprises all of the clauses with wt in 
which the wt clause does not stand independent of other clauses 
and expresses a state, action, or idea subsequent to that ex- 
pressed by the verb in the associated clause. 

In all of the instances in this category the verb is in the sub- 
junctive mode, but once more it must be emphasized that the 
reason for the subjunctive is not, except gradually and by 
analogy, the ut. It is always clear that the subjunctive is by 
origin one of the types of subjunctive that we have considered 
which occurred independently of other clauses. 

One general division of the clauses within this category is 
possible at once. It is convenient and at the same time illumi- 
nating to consider first those wt clauses used with an associated 
clause whose verb is logically incomplete. Afterwards, it will 
be easier, in the light of these, to take up the wt clauses asso- 
ciated with clauses that are logically complete. Within the 
first subdivision it will be safest and most effectual to classify 
the instances according to the meaning of the verb used in the 
incomplete associated clause. 


First of all, there is a considerable group of cases in which 
the verb of the associated clause expresses some degree of design 
or will, ranging from wish to direct order. The group includes 
verbs of wishing, requesting, advising, warning, permitting, 
ordering. These verbs seem originally to have been inserted as 
a comment on the wt clause with the purpose of giving tone to 
its meaning just as ut clauses were found to be inserted for the 
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same purpose into otherwise complete sentences. Almost all of 
them are used in precisely the same way with subjunctive clauses 
that have no ut. These latter have been thoroughly collected 
for Plautus by Morris (The Subjunctive in Independent Sen- 
tences in Plautus, A.J. P. XVIII (1899), Nos. 70, 71, 72) 
from whose lists many of the present parallel examples have 
been drawn. Throughout, the subjunctive clause, with or with- 
out wt, expresses the general idea of will to which precision is 
given by the interjected clause. 

Verbs of willing are perhaps the simplest to consider first. 
We have seen in Cato numerous instances like uti introeas (R. R. 
I. 2) and uti imperet (II. 6), which were paralleled by cases 
without the wt, e. g., sub radice montis siet, in meridiem spectet 
(I. 3). The addition of an interjected verb of willing merely 
strengthens the force of the injunction and specifies the origin 
of the notion of will. Ter. And. 418: uworem ducas .. . volo, 
and Pl. Bacch. 988a: volo ut ... facias are typical of the two 
types, with and without ut, used with the simple first person 
present of the verb of willing. This usage is frequent in all 
stages of the language. Cic. In Vatin. 7.17: volo utt mihi 
respondeas. Ter. Hec. 262: eo domum studeo haec prius quam 
ille ut redeat. Pl. Bacch. 77: ut ille te videat, volo. 

In the drama, as in real conversation, the verb of willing may 
be implied from the question of another speaker. Pl. Aul, 351: 
quid vis?::hos ut accipias coquos. Pl. Men. 328: numquid 
vis?::ut eas mazumam malam crucem. 

Little if any change is discoverable, except in the tone of the 
comment, when the subjunctive takes the place of the simple 
indicative in the associated clause. Pl. Most. 632: velim quidem 
hercle ut uno nummo plus petas. Nor does the person of the 
commenting verb appear significant: Cic. Pro Quint. 10. 34: 
tibt instat Hortensius ut eas in consilium. 

There is, however, a real extension of the usage when past 
tenses are introduced. Cic. In M. Ant. VIII. 10. 31: huius 
industriam mazime equidem vellem ut imitarentur et quos opor- 
tebat. Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 31.2: equidem vellem uti pedes 
haberent. The difference of course is that the past tense is not 
the natural one for the expression of a command. The shift 
indicates that the construction that held together the two clauses 
was already sufficiently developed to be extended as a whole to 
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a past tense, a very important step in the development of the 
subordinate clause. 

Verbs of requesting in the associated clause give a somewhat 
different tone but the usage is no different. Pl. Men. 1073: 
quaeso ignoscas. Pl. Cure. 629: quaeso ut mihi dicas. Ter. Ad. 
491: haec primum ut fiant deos quaeso. Ter. Heaut. 1025: 
obsecro eius ut memineris. Pl. Cure. 330: argenti rogo uti 
faciat copiam. Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 25.1: «tdque ut semper 
facias, rogo. Cic. In Caec. 7.23: reus ut absolvatur non peto, 

The extensions are the same. For example, Pl. Men. 688: 
nec te ultro oravi ut dares. Pl. Truc. 797: era med oravit 
minor, puer uti ferretur. In such instances the line between 
coordinate and subordinate has clearly been passed. The origi- 
nal usage, however, is well illustrated by a comparison with such 
imperative instances as these: Pl. Amph. 765: mane, mane, 
obsecro te. Seneca, Oed. 864: ignosce, quaeso. Ter. Heaut. 
1052: age, quaeso, ne tam offirma te. 

Verbs of exhorting, urging, or persuading and, on the other 
hand, of warning express a slightly different degree of will. 
Ter. Phor. 102: censeo eamus. Pl. Merc. 483: quo leto censes 
me ut peream. Tac. Ann. XII. 13.3: monet sacerdotes ut tem- 
plum wuata equos ... sistant. The past tenses with developed 
subordination are rather more common: Nep. Cim. 1.3: egit 
cum Cimone ut eam sibi uxorem daret. Caes. B. G. I. 2: 
civitate persuasit ut de finibus suis... exirent. Cic. Ad Att. 
XVI. 8.2: equidem suasi ut Romam pergeret. 

Still another shade of will is expressed by verbs of permitting 
or yielding. Pl. Cas. 206: sine amet. Ter. Hec. 590: neque 
sinam ut... dicat. Cic. Pro Rose. Am. 19.54: concedo tibi ut 
ea praetereas. The extended use is frequent; e. g., Nep. Epam. 
8. 1: quibus ille permisit ut omnem causam in se transferrent. 
A particular usage within this group is of special interest. Licet 
was often used with the imperative and with the subjunctive, 
just as these personal verbs expressing permission were used. 
I licet and scias licet are familiar. The subjunctive, however, 
in this relation, is never accompanied by ut. With licet there- 
fore the line between codrdinate and subordinate has been more 
difficult to draw, a further illustration of the secondary impor- 
tance of this line of demarcation. 
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Verbs of ordering are probably the most familiar of all the 
verbs in this group. It is worth while simply to note that the 
presence of the ut does not make any essential difference. PI. 
Poen. 1155: dico ... tuam mihi filiam despondeas. Pl. Pseud. 
511: dico ut... caveas. Pl. Men. 955: servos wbe hunc ad me 
ferant. Pl. Amph. 205: Telebois iubet sententiam ut dicant. 
Caes. B. G. II. 2.3: Dat negotiwm Senonibus ... utr ea quae 
apud eos gerantur cognoscant. Nep. Dion, 9.3: wsque dat 
negotium ad Dionem eant mermes. 

Another class of associated verbs, closely allied to the pre- 
ceding, express planning or telling. The ut clause completes 
these verbs in one way, just as an object noun may in another, 
or an infinitive in another. When the verb is a verb of telling 
or saying the ut clause regularly expresses an order and we have 
only an extension of the use of the interjected word of ordering 
into a clause with the subjunctive. For this is regularly the 
meaning that these verbs take on under the influence of the 
present usage. Tac. Ann. II. 31.1: responsum est ut senatum 
rogaret. The logically incomplete word interjected into the 
jussive sentence has here gained almost complete ascendancy. 
Sco in the following: Cic. Brut. 42.157: dixeram a principio... 
ut sileremus. Nep. Them. 2. 6: Pythia respondit ut moenibus 
ligneis se munirent. There is little difference in the verbs of 
planning for these too have a clear sense of purpose or will. 
Nep. Dion, 9.2: cogitans, si forte consiliis obstitisset fortuna, 
ut haberet qua aufugeret ad salutem. 

Finally, there are certain imperatives frequently used in the 
associated clause to make more urgent the will notion or to 
specify its method of application. Here, as elsewhere in the 
present chapter, the line is difficult to draw between these in- 
stances and those cited in the second chapter as independent 
subjunctive with an interjected imperative. In reality there is 
no line. Fac, adsis (Pl. Amph. 976) and fac ut impetres (Pl. 
Cas. 714) may be taken in either way. It was the incom- 
pleteness, logically speaking, of the inserted verb that led to the 
development of the subordinate clauses. Cicero has in close 
juxtaposition fac ut te quam mazxime diligat (Ad Fam. VII. 
15.2) and fac plane sciam (Ad Fam. VII. 16.3). Neither is 
wholly independent or wholly subordinate. Cura ut valeas is a 
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familiar phrase of the same sort. Facio in particular was sus- 
ceptible of considerable extension. It frequently expresses the 
determined will of the speaker to carry out the will notion ex- 
pressed in the wt clause, as in Ter. And. 701: faciam ... ut 
credat. But here again there is no need of the wt; Pl. Amph. 63: 
faciam ... sit tragicomoedia. 

In the same category with these insistent words of urging is 
the phrase not infrequently injected into conversational Latin, 
amabo te, or simply amabo. This was used both with the im- 
perative and with the subjunctive of will. Ter. Eun. 150: id 
amabo adiuta me. Ter. Eun. 53%: amabo ut illuc transeas, 
Here is a phrase which was interjected in the same way as the 
others but, perhaps because so much was implied without being 
expressed, never wholly gained the ascendancy. It comes closest 
to it in Pl. Men. 425: sed scin quid te amabo ut facias under 
the influence of an extension to the interrogative usage. 


A second group of verbs used in the associated clause and in 
which the idea of will is still prominent consists of verbs with 
the meaning of agreement, understanding, decision. The action 
expressed in the wt clause is subsequent to the notion of deter- 
mination. These are not extensively employed in the simple 
form but are common in the extended form with past tenses. 
Pl. Asin. 248: certumst sumam faenore. Pl. Mil. Gl. 295: 
ut pereas paratumst. Cic. Pro Rosc. Amer. 9. 25: itaque decuri- 
onum decretum statim fit ut decem primi proficiscantur. Tac. 
Ann. III. 60. 4: igitur placitum ut mitterent civitates iura atque 
legatos. Cic. De Rep. I. 12.18: placitum est ut in aprico... 
loco .. . considerent. 

Almost identical, perhaps entirely so, are a number of im- 
personal phrases implying either a consensus of opinion or a 
general decision, such as optimum est, mos est, etc. Pl. Aul. 
567: optumumst loces. Pl. Poen. 1244: patronus sim necesse est. 
Ter. Eun. 969: necessest huic ut subveniam. Cic. Ad Fam. III. 
3.1: consensus fuit senatus ut mature proficisceremur. Cic. 
Plane. 2.5: vetus est... lex... amicitiae... ut idem amici 
semper velint. 


The third group of verbs occurring in the associated clause 
and antecedent to the verbs in the ut clause, is more sharply 
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differentiated from the rest than were the last two from each 
other. In the first two groups the verbs all contained a notion 
of will, whether individual or collective, whether permissive, 
jussive, hortatory, or pleading. The verbs now under considera- 
tion express no action of will but one of accomplishment, some- 
thing effected. This difference in the comment introduces also 
a difference in the sort of relation between the clauses. In the 
first place, the verbs in the present group tend to confine them- 
selves to the expression of a purely impersonal state with no play 
of personal volition, no aim on the part of any actor. If the 
verb of the wt clause is in the present or the imperfect it seems 
still to retain the notion of an act or state willed. But when, 
by extension, it passes to the perfect or pluperfect, it too, under 
the influence of the associated verb, shades over toward the 
notion of fulfilment of the purpose. Here is a strong influence 
exerted by the commenting verb or phrase, illustrating the power 
of such an interjected idea to modify the idea with which it is 
brought into association. 

In such instances as Pl. Most. 1174: ego illum ut sit quietus 
verberibus subegero, the notion of will is still prominent. The 
comment in the associated clause adds to this a further notion of 
the fulfilment of the purpose. It is the logical incompleteness of 
the illum subegero which makes us instinctively associate the two 
clauses closely in construction until we come to look on the 
original expression of will as subordinate. Two elements make 
this easy : the incompleteness of the commenting phrase by itself, 
and the fact that the wt clause expresses a condition subsequent 
to the act of the associated clause. The same is equally clear in 
Cie. Ad Fam. VII. 7.2: perfice ut sis in familiaribus Caesaris. 
Both of these instances present verbs in the associated clause that 
express acts of personal volition. So does Nep. Epam. 6. 4, 
in which the notion of will is still present with the imperfect in 
the wé clause: tum enim perfecit . . . ut auailio sociorum 
privarentur. 

In the following examples the verb of the associated clause 
has no such notion of personal volition and the idea of accom- 
plishment gradually supplants that of will. Nep. Milt. 5.2: 
quo factum est ut plus quam collegae Miltiades valeret. Ad 
Heren. III. 22.37: nam ea res quoque faciet ut facilius memi- 
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nisse possimus, Cic. De Off. II. 3.10: ex quo efficitur ut quid- 
quid honestum sit idem sit utile. Nep. Them. 1.4: quo factum 
est ut brevi tempore illustraretur. With these cases should be 
included two which present the verb mereo followed by an ut 
clause. The predominant idea is that of accomplishment not 
purpose. Pl. Capt. 744: aliter ut dicam meres. Pl. Aul. 222: 
nam de te neque re neque verbis merui uti faceres quod facis, 
Cic. De Or. I. 54.232: respondit se meruisse ut amplissimis 
honoribus . . . decoraretur. 

The step indicated in this change of emphasis from the notion 
of will to that of accomplishment is not a long one but it is a 
most important one. It is best illustrated by the verb facio. 
We have already noted its use in the imperative to make more 
urgent the expression of will. Face ut wmpetres (Pl. Cas. 714), 
and fac sis aurum ut videam (Pl. Rud. 1088) illustrate this use. 
There is no lessening of the notion of will in the wé clause in 
faciam ut det (Pl. Rud. 1084) but there is more emphasis on 
the will to accomplish expressed in the faciam. The transfer of 
emphasis is carried further in the extension to the past: fecit 
ut itellegerem (Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 32.1). That it is not 
entirely gone from the wt clause is clear from Pl. Truc. 816: 
numquam te facere hodie quivi ut is quis esset diceres. But the 
will is lost in the stress laid on the accomplished state in quo 
factum est ut brevi tempore wlustraretur. With the submergence 
of the will notion the sense of subordination becomes complete. 

Certain commenting verbs in clauses associated with subse- 
quent ut clauses express fear. These verbs developed a distinct 
construction of their own but originally they too were verbs of 
comment, logically incomplete in their meaning and so exposed 
to the forces which led to the formation of subordinate clauses. 
The resulting constructions have been variously interpreted, 
Kiihner considering that they originated in questions, Bennett 
that they came from optative expressions. It seems to me most 
probable, in view of the instances of inserted verbs of comment 
that have already been studied, that we have here a particularly 
interesting application of the force exercised by such verbs, 4 
force in the present case exercised on clauses of different types. 
It would be hard to consider timeo ne veniat as originating in 4 
question without evidence of ne veniat in an interrogative sense. 
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On the other hand, it is almost equally hard to believe that 
timeo ut veniat could come from an injunction, ut veniat, with 
a commenting timeo. In the event of either explanation being 
the correct one, we should have to admit that analogy played an 
unusually large réle. 

Commenting verbs, however, could be interjected into all sorts 
of sentences, and those which were suitable to some were un- 
suitable to others, while some acquired very different connota- 
tions in different contexts. Metuo and similar verbs were well 
adapted to the uses of commenting verbs. Inserted, however, 
into a positive order, ut eas, they would hardly convey any satis- 
factory sense. This is a trifle overstated. But a positive order, 
while it might be followed by an explanation containing the 
notion of fear, would hardly have a verb of fear as a comment 
giving tone, especially the reinforced injunction with ut. In a 
negative order, a prohibition, ne eas, they are perfectly natural. 
The verb of fearing would, on the other hand, be a fairly natural 
tone comment on the type of questions that we have found ex- 
pressed by the subjunctive with ut. It must be remembered 
that verbs of fearing with wt clauses are very rare in early Latin 
(Bennett says sixteen in all) and that the later cases were un- 
doubtedly more influenced by analogy. 

Pl. Most. 465: metuo te atque istos expiare ut possies, If it 
were not for the familiar analogy of metuo ne, probably no one 
would think of there being any jussive element in wt possies. 
But the questions, often called dubitative, are of just the sort 
that would be used in this instance and the metuo is a most 
suitable comment. The same will be clear, I think, in the other 
examples. Ter. Ad. 62%: id tpsum metuo ut credant. PI. 
Pers. 319: enim metuo ut possiem in bubile reicere, ne vagentur. 
Pacuv. 154: ut queam vereor. It is not of any very great 
importance to determine whether the ut queam, for example, 
of this Pacuvius example was originally a question or a strong 
wish. (In either case it would be different from the order 
ne eas.) The important fact is that the verb of fearing is 
introduced into the clause to give it a specific tone and that it 
gains the ascendancy until such sentences as the following 
became familiar and entirely understandable. Caes. B. G. I. 39: 
rem frumentariam, ut satis commode supportari posset, timere 
se dicebant. Cic. Ad Fam. XII. 19.1: verebar ut redderentur. 
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This concludes the categories of verbs incomplete in their 
meaning used in clauses associated with subsequent wt clauses. 
There are, however, a good many such associated clauses that 
have “ incomplete ” verbs with an object expressed in their own 
clause, but an object so vague and undefined itself as to be 
simply a further indication of a clause to follow. The wé clause 
becomes really epexegetical, defining the vague noun. These in- 
stances show nothing new in type, but the vague nouns, causam, 
hanc ob rem, etc. may be used and are used with verbs whose 
meaning is otherwise logically complete. They form therefore 
something of a transition to the group of verbs which give no 
indication of the ut clause to follow. Cic. Ad Fam. I. 8.4: 
ob eam causam scribo ut... meditere. The supplementary use 
of the incomplete demonstrative is very common with these in- 
stances; not infrequently the whole anticipation seems to rest 
in the demonstrative, as in Cic. Pro Lig. 4.11: non habet eam 
vim ista accusatio ut Q. Ligarius condemnetur sed ut necetur. 
This relation would have been understandable but not obvious 
without the eam. 

A few instances of these “ incomplete ” nouns will be sufficient 
to illustrate the type. Livy, VI. 31.7: Romano... in hostico 
morandi causa erat ut hostem ad certamen eliceret. Pl. Mil. 
Gl. 72: videtur tempus esse ut eamus ad forum. Cic. Ad Fam. 
VII. 14.1: dabo operam ut istuc venam. Ter. Heaut. 789: 
volo te dare operam ut fiat. Ter. And. 623: non habeo spatium 
ut de te sumam supplicium. 

Adjectives may readily take the place of nouns in this usage, 
as, for example, reliquum est ut egomet mihi consulam (Nep. 
Att. 21.5). The meaning of the interjected adjective (which is 
usually used simply with some form of esse) determines pri- 
marily whether the associated clause of comment is antecedent 
(as here) or contemporary (as with mirumst or verisimile est) 
and therefore has a considerable influence on the precise mean- 
ing of the ut clause. Cic. Ad Fam. IV. 13.7: extremum illud est 
ut te orem. Cic. De Nat. Deor. II. 29.73: prozimum est ut 
doceam. 

Simple forms of esse, especially fore and futurum left in- 
complete in their own clause, their meaning fulfilled in the uf 
clause, developed into a definite idiom. Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 
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27.1: ais fore ut te Caesar restituat. Caes. B. G. I. 20.4: 
qua ex re futurum uti totius Galliae animi a se averterentur. 
Cie. De Or. II. 36.152: est... ut plerique philosophi nulla 
tradant praecepta dicendt. It is clear that these instances with 
esse are akin to the group of verbs expressing fulfilment rather 
than any degree of will. In this they are quite different from 
causa est ut or proximum est ut. It is even doubtful whether 
the ut clause is subsequent, but on the whole it seems regularly 
to be so. 

Finally, there is a very large and very familiar group of cases 
in which the subsequent ut clause is deliberately anticipated by 
the use of sic, ita, hic, and other logically incomplete adverbs, 
pronouns, and particles. Nep. Cimon, 4.3: cottidte sic cena et 
coquebatur ut quos invocatos vidisset in foro, omnes ad se vocaret. 
Pl. Capt. 240: et propterea saepius te, utt memineris, moneo. 
Ter. And. 587: sed ea gratia simulavi, vos ut pertemptarem. 
In these instances the personal volition is evident, anticipating 
the notion of will in the ut clause. In the following the notion 
of fulfilment is uppermost although the verb is one of personal 
volition. Nep. Milt. 5.5: adeoque eos perterruerunt ut Persae 

. naves petierint. The tense plays the important role as it 
does also in the following: Nep. Att. 2.3: hic ita viait ut unt- 
versis Athentensibus merito esset carissimus. There is no notion 
of personal volition in the following, accomplishment only. Cic. 
Ad Fam. VII. 1.2: noster Aesopus evus modi fuit ut ev desinere 
per omnes homines liceret. Nep. Arist. 3.2: im tanta pauper- 
tate decessit ut qui efferretur via reliquerit. 


There is left for consideration the second large subdivision of 
the subsequent wt clauses, those that are associated with clauses 
whose verbs contain no specific intimation of design or accom- 
plishment, verbs which, notwithstanding the fact that they are 
associated with closely related ut clauses, are logically complete 
in themselves. It will be convenient to divide them into two 
groups: first, those verbs which express acts of personal volition, 
and, second, those which express a state or condition without 
any notion of personal volition. 

In the first group there are many verbs which cannot be said 
with confidence to have no implication of a clause to follow. For 
example, nitor and paro may be used absolutely, but there is 
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frequently a sense of incompleteness unsatisfied until the ut 
clause is reached. Nep. Milt. 4.5: unus Muiltiades mazxime 
nitebatur ut etc. Ter. Heaut. 948: ac tam uxorem ut accersat 
paret. Furthermore, the use of ita, sic, and the like to give a 
sense of incompleteness is extremely common. The verb mitto 
used without an object is practically a verb of ordering, as in 
Cic. Ad Fam. XVI. 9.3: Curio misi ut medico honos haberetur, 
and nuntium mittere has the same sense. Scribo in the use of 
scripsi ut is similar and this is extended to the use with an 
object, as in Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 27.2: haec tibi scripsi, ut... 
te nihil esse cognosceres. Mittere may be extended in the same 
way and often is. Pl. Amph. 195: me a portu praemisit domum 
ut haec nuntiem uxori suae. A demonstrative may supplement 
this without changing the essential character of the connection. 
Pl. Cas. 680: id huc missa sum tibi ut dicerem. 

Verbs of summoning are frequently followed by ut clauses. 
When this occurs, the notion of willed state or action in the ut 
clause is usually obvious and the voco or whatever verb is used 
in the associated clause can hardly be considered logically in- 
complete. Pl. Cas. 481: mea uxor vocabit huc eam ad se in 
nuptias ut hic sit secum, se adiuvet, secum cubet. Pl. Rud. 479: 
iam hercle evocabo hinc hanc sacerdotem foras ut hanc accipiat 
urnam. 

Coming to verbs of motion, it is still possible that in narrative 
such a verb may leave a certain sense of vagueness or, it may be, 
merely irrelativity that is explained by the wt clause. It is, how- 
ever, the ut clause which carries the burden of expressing the 
relation except in so far as analogy makes the construction 
familiar and obvious. Pl. Men. 97: wltro eo ut me vinciat. 
Nep. Hann. 9.1: Cretam ad Gortynios venit ut bi, quo se 
conferret, consideraret. Pl. Capt. 919: ego ibo ut conveniam 
senem. With these as with almost all instances in the present 
category, a demonstrative may be used as a supplementary guide. 
Ter. Eun. 1005: nunc id prodeo ut conveniam Parmenonem. 

It will not be necessary to illustrate extensively the verbs 
which have absolutely no implication resulting from a logical 
incompleteness in their meaning. Once the method of expressing 
relation was familiar, it naturally attached itself to the perma- 
nent element and ut with the subjunctive mode could be used 
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without ambiguity in a clause of subsequent action even when 
the verb in the associated clause was colourless. This seems to 
be the last step in subordination. When the ut clause comes 
first there is still a certain survival of the old feeling of inde- 
pendence, as in Caes. B. C. I. 80, ut sint auxilio suis, subsistunt. 
But this is rather uncommon. The following will be sufficient 
reminders of the familiar usage. Cic. De Fin. II. 4. 12: ab aratro 
abduxerunt Cincinnatum illum, ut dictator esset. Nep. Epam. 
4.5: praesidium dedit, ut tuto perveniret. Pl. Men. 987: nunc 
fores pultabo, adesse ut me sciat. Tac. Ann. II. 16.4: soli 
Cherusci wuga insedere ut proeliantibus Romants desuper incur- 
rerent. 

The associated clause in such cases in Plautus and Terence is 
very frequently an imperative clause, but on the whole the forces 
that are at work seem to be about the same. Hamus nunc intro 
ut tabellas consignemus (Pl. Curc. 365) seems to be essentially 
the same as tbo ut conveniam, and even animum advorte ut... 
scias (Pl. Cist. 511), while it is suggestive of the familiar use 
of a future after an imperative, is in reality closer to the present 


type. 


Finally, there is the group of associated clauses with no notion 
of personal volition. Almost invariably these are supplemented 
with some such adverb as sic or ita which removes them from 
the present category, but there are a few instances in which they 
stand alone. Varro, R. R. I. 2.6: arboribus consita Italia est 
ut tota pomarium videtur. Caes. B. G. II. 25: multis gravi- 
busque vulneribus confectus ut iam sustinere se non posset. 
Nep. Milt. 8.4: sed in Miltiade erat . . . mira communitas ut 
nemo tam humilis esset cur non ad eum aditus pateret. Cic. 
Pro Planc. 25. 60: in virtute multi sunt ascensus, ut is maxime 
gloria excellat, qui etc. Tac. Ann. II. 16.5: intentus para- 
tusque miles, ut ordo agminis in aciem adsisteret. One of the 
least uncommon forms of clause with this usage is this last, 
containing an adjective. Fwit animo magno, intemperans est, 
ditissimus erat are other examples. 

This last group are all of the type which indicates an accom- 
plished state. They exclude the idea of design or will except in 
the remote form of a general purpose perceptible only in its 
acnomplishment. They are clear largely by analogy. 
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VII. Summary. 


This survey of the uses of ut makes it clear that in practically 
every instance the construction with the particle is paralleled 
by an equivalent construction without it or else is clearly the 
extension of a usage which exists both with and without the wt. 
It also, I think, makes it a little more obvious that the “ sub- 
ordinate ” ut constructions are the outgrowth of “ independent ” 
constructions and, at the same time, brings out the fact that 
the line is not sharply drawn between the two. It is therefore 
primarily to the cases of ut with independent clauses that we 
look for an understanding of the general force of the particle. 

In these independent clauses, the influence of factors outside 
the ut at once becomes noticeable. For example, the particle is 
used freely with subjunctive clauses of command until it be- 
comes to a certain extent associated with them and takes to itself 
a certain element of content from this relation. These sentences 
of command throw light upon the questions with subjunctive 
verbs introduced by wt. The questions usually follow a com- 
mand and always expect a negative answer. In other words, 
they are rather exclamatory extensions, the idea of will being 
transferred from the preceding command and therefore account- 
ing for the subjunctive. Sometimes there is an actual exclama- 
tion without an interrogative tone in which the will notion is 
similarly transferred. On the other hand, when the ut clause 
is an indicative sentence the wt plays a more definite rdle. It 
seems essential to the questions which are not yes-no but pro- 
nominal questions. The distinction between exclamation and 
question with the indicative is pretty largely one of voice in- 
flection: hence the prevalence of interpretative words or phrases 
used with these clauses to make them clear. Such supporting 
phrases are found with all of the independent clauses indicating 
their inherent lack of precision. 

There would seem to be then fundamentally two uses of uf, 
one essential in its clause with a certain amount of semantic 
content in the ut, the other with almost no such content but 
with the wt serving the function of emphasizing an element in 
the clause. Both uses are so far from being narrowly confined 
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that there are constantly introduced elements to support and 
define the meaning or tone of the clause. Partly through the 
influence of these supplementary elements and partly through 
the force of the more fundamental methods of expressing sen- 
tence relations inherent in the wé-clauses and in the associated 
clauses, there entered the sense of subordination ordinarily asso- 
ciated with the particle ut. 

The non-essential or emphasizing employment of ut, origi- 
nating apparently with the independent subjunctive sentences of 
will, continued to be used almost exclusively with the subjunc- 
tive, perhaps altogether so. There is some doubt in the case of 
what I have called antecedent clauses with ut. At first these 
seem to make use of the emphasizing ut, stressing the immedi- 
ateness of the antecedent. But I am inclined to think that 
further scrutiny shows that this is not precisely true. The idea 
of immediateness comes rather from the same sense of balance 
or coincidence which appears in the succeeding group. The 
difference lies in the fact that the coincidence is rather narrowly 
confined to coincidence of the time of action, coincidence of the 
completion of the act of one clause with the whole act or the 
beginning of the act of the second. The verbs being verbs of 
motion as a rule made this easier. The particles added to the 
associated clause to supplement the expression of relation are 
adverbs of time. The extension towards subordination comes 
through the incompleteness of the associated clause, through the 
frequent use of the pluperfect tense in the ut clause, a tense 
which is logically incomplete or relative in itself, and by the 
gradual use of verbs that do not mark the temporal coincidence. 
These verbs are verbs that do not express motion and which 
were used only when the construction became familiar. 

The emphasizing ut is, if this hypothesis is true, used only 
with the subjunctive, emphasizing the verb of will or, more 
precisely, the notion of will in the verb. With interjected 
clauses the result is a somewhat combative tone, if the will 
power expressed is strong, or an apologetic one if the will is 
simply the determination to say something in spite of a doubt 
on the part of the speaker. 

In coincident clauses the emphasis is again strongly on the 
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will notion. The inherent contrast primarily determines the 
sentence relation and the added emphasis to an element of one 
side of the balanced contrast is the purpose behind the use of ut, 
The hypothetical or willed action of the subjunctive clause ig 
contrasted with the actual fact of the associated indicative clause, 
It is significant that the ut is sometimes doubled, sometimes 
stressed by the use of quidem and by other familiar devices, 
This isan approach to subordination familiar in cases with no 
particles at all or with one not commonly called subordinating, 

Finally, the use of the emphasizing ut receives its widest ex- 
tension in the subsequent clauses. In its simplest form the use 
of ut with a subsequent clause is an obvious extension of the 
independent use. The relation of clause to clause is largely de- 
termined by the character of the associated clause. Difference 
in. tense between the two clauses plays an important part, as 
does the frequent logical incompleteness of the associated clause 
or the insertion in it of ita or sic. The change of tense within 
the ut clause led to a further extension in the direction of clearly 
marked subordination until the usage, thoroughly familiar, be- 
came as clear-cut and as much used as any in Latin. At the 
same time it was extended to use with verbs of a different type 
of meaning in the associated clause, verbs which stressed the 
accomplishment of the will rather than its purpose. This was 
accompanied by a corresponding shift in tense and a different 
type of clause resulted. 

With the other type of ut the development never went so far. 
In the first place the wt was not so empty of semantic content 
and therefore was not susceptible of the same extension of use. 
In the second place, it was regularly used with the indicative 
mode which was less adapted than the subjunctive to extension 
into subordinate uses. 

The use of this type of ut with antecedent clauses has already 
been discussed. Its other chief function in the developing lan- 
guage was very similar, namely that with coincident clauses in 
which the chief element expressing sentence relation was par- 
allelism. This might be and was extended to contrasted sen- 
tences but, contrary to its function in those contrasted clauses 
in which ut accompanied a verb in the subjunctive expressing 
the notion of will, the ué still served, usually with some correla- 
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tive in the associated clause, to mark coincidence, not to add to 
the emphasis on one notion. Contrast therefore developed but 
it hardly became so clearly concession as when the will notion 
was present. The two types converge closely at this point and 
analogy may have brought them closer than they would other- 
wise have been. 

It is noteworthy here as elsewhere that it was the influences 
outside the wt itself that determined the development. This can 
hardly be over-emphasized. Two very different uses of ut could 
develop under similar influences to almost the same result. 

As in the case of every other type of clause, the underlying 
influences were largely the meaning of the clauses in which the 
ut stood, the logical incompleteness of some element involved, 
emphasis, the use of repetition or contrast, change of tense. 
Particularly noteworthy in the case of ut clauses and their asso- 
ciated clauses is the influence of phrases added, at first paren- 
thetically, to give tone to a clause and gradually developing 
from a secondary position to that of prime importance syntac- 
tically until what had once been the whole sentence becomes the 
subordinate clause. 


The results of this investigation are not at all revolutionary. 
Especially is this true of the light which it throws on the origin 
of the particle. There seem to have been two lines of develop- 
ment along which ut came to its accepted uses in classical Latin. 
One had already at the earliest period that we can control 
reached an adverbial stage at which it is difficult to discern its 
origin. Its use, however, is clear, namely to emphasize the will 
notion in the verb. That this adverb uti may be a case form of 
the relative does not seem impossible in view of the similar use 
of quidem. The analogy of modo adds no light, for this par- 
ticular use is the result of a particular meaning of modus rather 
than of the case. Whatever the origin of this ut, it seems to 
have become practically empty of content and to have thus lent 
itself to use in a specific and rather narrowly defined con- 
struction. 

The second line of development seems pretty clearly to have 
been from the relative-interrogative. The notion of manner was 
evidently predominant and, inasmuch as the pronoun retained a 
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certain semantic content of its own, it exercised a little more 
influence on the development of the clauses as a whole and had 
a somewhat more independent career and a wider range. It may 
very likely never be possible to determine accurately the exact 
origin of ut. The present study aims only to present the con- 
ditions under which it developed as the most profitable method 


of understanding its actual use. 
CLARENCE W. MENDELL. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE INSCRIPTION FROM 
HENCHIR METTICH IN AFRICA. 


Without trying to make a complete commentary on the do- 
manial inscriptions '—which would repeat much that the earlier 
editions have established—I would offer some interpretations 
on various passages in which the editors seem to have been 
misled by a failure to understand the local conditions. The 
texts are now so well edited in the Corpus, in Bruns Fontes 
and in Girard that we need not reproduce them here. Most 
of my remarks can be based upon the earliest of the texts, 
the one found at Henchir Mettich in 1896, and I shall use 
Dessau’s text, found in C. J. LZ. VIII, Supp. IV, no. 25902, 
with references to Gradenwitz, in Bruns Fontes,’ p. 295, and 
Girard, Textes,* p. 870. It will be remembered that this is 
an ordinance issued by Trajan’s procurators in Africa stating 
on what terms (in accord with an earlier lex Manciana) tenants 
of the domain called “Villa Magna” might cultivate unas- 
signed lands (subseciva), what shares tenants in general are 
to pay (usually a third), on what terms figs, vines and olives 
might be planted or sheep be permitted to graze on the estate, 
how the planter forfeits his rights by neglect, how tenants are 
required to devote certain days’ work to the demesne lands 
(corvée), etc. The order was apparently modelled upon the 
regulations formerly made by a certain Mancia, so that here 
and there words like “ dominus,” not applicable to an imperial 
estate, seem to have been thoughtlessly retained.? In fact it 
is not always possible to assign all lines to their proper stratum. 

I, 5. Data a Licinio Maximo et Feliciore Aug. lib. proce., 
ad exemplum legis Mancianae. One sees at once that the 
tenants are not under municipal law. This document is not 
only an economic regulation issued by the emperor’s financial 
agents to tenants but, as in II, 12, it lays down penalties for 
transgressions and also imposes exactions of work in lieu of 
what were once municipal obligations (IV, 30). This proves 


*See p. 55, The Inscriptions of the Imperial Domains of Africa. 
* At IV, 22, for instance, only the opening phrase is copied, the rest 
being apparently omitted as no longer valid. 
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that the tenants whether citizens or Libyans are, as on the 
Saltus Burunitanus, under direct imperial jurisdiction and out- 
side of local municipal control. Ever since Mommsen com- 
mented on the Burunitan inscription (Hermes, 1880) many 
attempts have been made to discover the beginnings of the 
extra-municipal society so strikingly revealed in that text. It 
was his opinion—not yet proved—that land-holding nobles in 
the late republic had already in Italy begun to oppose the 
exercise of municipal control over the tenants of their estates. 
Rostovtzeff* on the other hand suggested that the imperial 
practice was modelled upon old royal customs of Asia as re- 
vealed in the famous inscription of Queen Laodice. Here it is 
our first duty to see whether the conditions pictured in the 
Burunitan inscription are not explained by local conditions. 
We have seen how Roman citizens had been settled farm by 
farm over the arable land in a district that lay in the midst 
of Numidian tribes. Many tribal villages remained, some with 
territory, others with very little or none. The native adminis- 
tration apparently continued as before, subject however to 
practical police supervision. The Roman citizens on the other 
hand were mapped off into pagi, as in Campania, with magistri, 
decuriones, and priests. Some government activity was needed 
in road and temple-building and in assigning guard duty in a 
new country. The magistri had jurisdiction in most of the 
petty disputes ; for important criminal and civil cases there was 
the praetor’s court at Utica. When presently there began the 
shift in property,* and large estates were absorbing the allot- 
ments, what would happen to the paganal government when 
one proprietor had bought out the lands of a whole pagus or 
run across the lines of two or three, and when accordingly the 
former owners—the citizens of the pagus—had departed, or 
moved to the village to engage in commerce, or settled down as 
small share-renters with Libyan coloni? The meetings of the 
pagus might continue for a while with perfunctory business, 


* Klio, I, 404, and Kolonat, 375 ff. See p. 55 for bibliography. Add, 
Clausing, The Roman Colonate, New York, 1925 (of little value) and/ 
Van Nostrand, The Imperial Domains of Africa, California, 1925, which 
came too late for use. 

*See p. 66. 
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but the landlord would order roads built where he needed them 
and direct whatever guard duty was most essential to his in- 
terests, and “town meetings” would simply cease. Only in 
areas where small farms survived and at villages where some 
citizens engaged in trade would the paganal government con- 
tinue as active as we have found them at Thugga, Thignica and 
Uchi Majus. Nowhere in this whole region was there a single 
city of “municipal” standing before the second century to 
keep alive traditions of the Roman city government. It is 
quite clear that long before imperial estates existed here the 
private landlord and his agent must have, by very necessity, 
taken charge of a quasi-civil administration upon the estate. 
Most disputes would concern him most, and even disputes of 
the tenants would require his arbitration in the interest of 
the estate; but the vital point is that there was no longer a 
paganal government in existence. 

Such was already the situation in the Bagradas valley when 
the emperor came into possession of large domains there, and 
it probably did not occur to any one that local self-governments 
might be established for the few Roman citizen coloni who were 
left. And by the time cities like Thugga were important enough 
to be called municipalities the procuratorial jurisdiction was 
an ingrained custom. We have therefore no reason for sup- 
posing with Mommsen that the custom came from Italy, for 
it must have grown up here. Any reference to Asiatic customs 
would hardly seem pertinent. But it would be unsafe on the 
other hand to claim that a practice which grew up in the 
Bagradas valley spread into Italy. Similar economic and geo- 
graphical conditions would readily originate the custom inde- 
pendently in various places. 

I, 6: Ad exemplum legis Mancianae. From what follows we 
may infer that the “lex Manciana” permitted coloni to occupy 
and cultivate unoccupied land (subseciva) on certain terms. 
This was before Trajan’s day. From the Hadrianic inscription 
of Ain Dj. (Bruns, p. 303) we learn that, on the neighboring 


| Saltus Neronianus, coloni had the privilege of cultivating waste 


land—silvestria et paludes—according to the terms of the lex 
Manciana. The privilege had not at that time been applied to 
the other saltus of the region, so that it was not a lex of wide 
application. What was the lex? It is difficult to accept Ros- 
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tovizeff’s view that a legate issued it for Vespasian® while 
organizing the estates that Nero had confiscated. The objec- 
tions are these: 1) Vespasian was not interested in having the 
subseciva planted; his policy (Front. de Contr. Agr. 41) was 
to reclaim title for the treasury and sell them for cash. 2) The 
mention of domini, as commentators have pointed out, seems to 
refer to private ownership. 3) Had it been an imperial decree 
for the tractus of Africa or this region it should have been in 
force on all the saltus and it should have borne the imperial 
name. ‘It certainly was not an imperial lex. 

We have seen (page 65) that this tract had an unusually 
long history before the day of imperial estates, that it had 
much unassigned rough country which was more fit for horti- 
culture than for grain and that there was a growing population 
of natives who could be made productive on such lands. In view 
of the arguments given above we should assume that some in- 
telligent landlord who had acquired several farms that enclosed 
subseciva had laid down a lex contractus for his various farms, 
according to which his tenants might squat on and develop the 
subseciva, paying a part of the rental in the form of land de- 
velopment. To be sure the ultimate title to subgeciva lay in 
the state, but no one had for a century watched transgressions 
on such lands in Africa. Before Vespasian’s day all that was 
worth having in this region was doubtless “enclosed.” (Cf. 
Frontinus de Contr. Agr. ed. Th. 41). 

Mancia phrased his lex in general terms applying to himself 
and future domint who might purchase or inherit the whole or 
parts of his estates, because his emphyteutic terms imposed a 
servitude on the land that could not be disregarded by future 
owners if justice were to be done the planting tenants. The 


5 He decides that it is pre-Domitianic because of its permission of 
wine culture. He thinks it imperial because conductores are men- 
tioned. It is true that in Asia Roman landlords usually managed 
estates through procuratores and vilici, but in the Bagradas valley 
where Marian colonists supplied practiced farmers Roman landlords 
would be wise to let out estates in bulk to master tenants, conductores. 
See Thes. Ling. Lat. s. v. Rostovtzeff continues that imperial procu- 
ratores would hardly base an imperial decree on a private “lex,” but 
if that lex had created certain servitudes which the coloni cited in their 
appeal it was only natural to answer in the terms of the lex cited. 
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general prescriptions are therefore not an indication of an ex- 
tensive imperial application. Furthermore Trajan’s renewal of 
the privilege can be understood by recalling that Vespasian’s 
reassertion of title to subseciva had disturbed the legal status of 
' such land. But it is noteworthy that Trajan’s document pre- 
fers the word ager incultus, and that Hadrian’s petitioners at 
Ain Dj. speak rather of silvestria et paludes—for the reason, I 
think, that post-Vespasianic legislation had tended to recognize 
squatters’ rights and had thereby made the original surveyor’s 
distinction of subseciva obsolete. The lex Manciana therefore 
proves to be an exceedingly interesting private document belong- 
ing probably to the early empire.® 

I, 6. Qut eorum intra fundo Villae Magnae. The privilege 
of squatting is here given only to the tenants of the villa. The 
purpose of the owner was probably to give opportunities to his 
own coloni who may have children to provide for, and to keep 
a satisfied tenantry, and the imperial procurators renew the offer 
for the same reason. Presumably the more industrious natives 

had accepted tenancies and deserved first consideration rather 
than the villagers who had preferred a haphazard life at occa- 
} sional jobs. There is nothing in the provision to call for the 
| hypothesis that practices mentioned in Egyptian ‘laws we in- 
) fluential here. , Hadrian, who as emperor is cpncérned not only 
) about his own tenants but is lord of the other natives as well, 
) naturally invited outsiders (Ain Dj. Bruns, p. 303) to the 
) same privilege, but he too could use his imagination to that 
) extent without reference to Ptolemaic customs. 

I. %. Eos agros qui subseciva sunt excolere permittitur lege 
Manciana. A few years later (lex Ain Dj.) the petitioners who 
live near Thignica ask for a grant to cultivate eos agros qui sunt 
+ in paludibus et silvestribus lege Manciana. The progress in 
| the treatment of this unarable scrub and woodland is as follows. 
| 4) Marius’ surveyors omitted it from their survey as not desir- 

able since there was plenty of arable land available. b) One 
portion was “ enclosed ” by Mancia who permitted his tenants to 


*Toutain (Mém. Acad. Inscr. 1897), Gummerus, Die Fronden der 
Kolonen, 1906, p. 9, and others have held that it was issued for private 
estates, though they have not recognized its place in the history of 
African colonization. 
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squat there on terms which we shall discuss presently. ¢) The 
title to such land became questionable by the activities of Ves- 
pasian. d) Trajan’s procurators recognized the practice as 
valid on the Imperial fundus of Villa Magna, substituting hov- 
ever (for reasons given above) the term ager incultus through 
most of the letter. e) At some unknown time the custom was 
applied to the saltus Neronianus or perhaps that saltus had 
absorbed the Villa Magna (Ain Dj. I, where the phrase is sil- 
vestria et paludes). f) In Hadrian’s day the villagers near 
Thignica, perhaps non-coloni, ask for the privilege on the terms 
of the lex Manciana. g) Before the answer comes Hadrian has 
issued a general lex de rudibus agris et eis qui per x annos 
continuos incultt sunt (Ain Ouassel, II, 10) which apparently 
is to apply to all the tractus of Africa, but presumably the divi- 
sion of territory for each group must be made by the procurator. 
h) In accordance with that lex, the procurators answer the peti- 
tion by stating what particular lands are to be available for the 
petitioners of that region. These are any surveyed parts of the 
Saltus Blandianus and Udensis that are not being farmed by 
the master-tenant and the edges of the Saltus Lamianus and 
Domitianus which have been assigned to the Thysdrian saltus 
and are not being farmed. Of this the latter portion was appar- 
ently once subseciva. Heritable possession, subject to the usual 
rental, is given but of course with the stipulations about for- 
feiture in case of abandonment which were recorded in the lez 
de rudibus agris." A general law for the whole empire was 
apparently not promulgated before the famous decree of Per- 
tinax. 

A few points need special notice. Because of the history of 
the district I think, despite recent arguments, that subseciva 
is the earlier term belonging to the Lex Manciana. Secondly, 
the history of the region explains how the subseciva came to be 
granted to cultivators. Ptolemy’s irrigation of “dry lands” in 
Egypt may provide an interesting parallel; but it confuses the 
comprehension of facts to bring it in as a “ model” for African 
customs. Thirdly, the placing of old assigned lands (once 
given to Marius’ colonists e jure Quiritium) on the same basis 


7 Several of these details were first explained by Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, 
325 ff. 
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as the subseciva, which was legally ager publicus, is a necessary 
consequence of the fact that at Rome the fiscus and the patri- 
monium had been combined. No eastern influence is required 
to explain it, and Domitian’s epistle to the Faleriones (C. I. L. 
IX, 5420) is more apposite for illustration than Egyptian 
papyri. Finally, all this legislation provides little proof that 
before the day of Hadrian coloni are more and more being 
oppressed so that inducements have to be offered to attract them 
to land. It must be remembered that the Libyans had been 
nomads and were rather likely to shift; also that much of the 
land was of poor quality and produced less than some sanguine 
settlers had hoped. The best of farmers would give up courage 
in time on some of these hillsides. So far as these three laws 
are concerned they show only an increase in population, a desire 
on the part of the emperor to get the best possible results, and 
an effort on both sides to adapt the crops to the lands so far as 
the lands were arable. As for the paludes there were very few 
in this district. If the word was quoted from the lex Manciana 
it is likely that one of Mancia’s farms lay near the Bagradas 
river where the word would have application on some very 
restricted areas. 

I. 9. Ut eas qui excoluerit wusum proprium habeat. The 
phrase usum proprium is unusual in Roman legal terminology 
and difficult to comprehend. Rostovtzeff (Kolonat, 347) has 
called the word un-Roman and brought in the Egyptian papyri 
to provide an explanation. If, however, we remember that the 
legal ownership of the subseciva must lie in the state which 
might some day assert its title, as had been done in the Gracchan 
day, and that Mancia (if it be he) was merely following a long- 
established and apparently safe custom in “enclosing” it, we 
can comprehend why he could not employ the usual words de- 
noting ownership. 

In IV, 1-9, there seems to be a definition of what usum 
proprium was to be but the passage—to be discussed below— 
is so fragmentary that we get no explicit knowledge. That 
passage, however, reveals the fact that it embodied jus colendi 
and rights that were definite enough to serve as pledge in mort- 
gages. It therefore was far more than what Roman law meant 
by uswm. Far from being foreign the phrase seems to be cre- 
ated for a purely local situation. When used in the Villa Magna 
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document it is quoted from the lex Mancia. Trajan’s retention 
of the term seems to imply that the legal question involved had 
not yet been settled in stated terms though his own action vir- 
tually disposed of the problems; but it is illuminating that after 
the general ler de rudibus agris the question is settled and 
Hadrian gives explicit titles in customary language: possidendi 
ac fruendi eredique suo relinquendi. So much Mancia could 
not have given because it was not his to give. 

I, 9-10. This is the first known instance at Rome of granting 
part title for clearing and cultivating rough land. In the east 
where the state applied it very frequently it was called emphy- 
teusis, but here in Africa we seem to see the custom growing 
up out of the local conditions * on private land—or rather on 
“enclosed ” public land treated as private. The very custom is 
not found in Republican Rome but the principle involved is not 
un-Roman. The Roman Republic had not at first needed to 
place settlers in Italy by the use of emphyteusis because, in colo- 
nizing, the state was not then primarily concerned in getting 
crops and revenues but rather in settling garrison colonies on 
the frontiers. Having, up till the Gracchan period, an abund- 
ance of good land it gave in full title attractive lots without 
charge. The basic principle, however, had been invoked when 
necessary, though in a different form. Garrison duty was, for 
instance, required in “ Latin” colonies, and port protection from 
“maritime ” colonies, and in the Gracchan social colonies the 
lots were declared inalienable so as to keep the farmers on the 
lands for the purpose of raising (not more food or revenue but) 
a healthy stock of citizens for political and military reasons. 
In other words Rome had usually applied the principle that in 
giving the land she could require returns to suit her most 
pressing needs. It stands to reason that when the state found 
that its greatest need was to establish a larger and abiding reve- 
nue, assignments of residue lands would be made on a financial 
basis: the settler would get hereditary leasehold if he made the 
rough land (that was all that remained) productive, so that new 
rents would flow into the treasury. It required no more inge- 
nuity to take this step than it had to devise the many other 
forms of colonization. In settling the west, American legis- 


*For supposed Egyptian influence see Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, 351 ff. 
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lators invented new forms of emphyteusis in “ preemption” 
homesteads and “ timber claims ” with temporary inalienability 
without reference to Ptolemy’s Revenue Laws, and the French 
have recently tried half a dozen forms of emphyteusis in Tunis 
and Algiers as a study of local needs have suggested new 
methods.® 
I. 10-15. With Gradenwitz in Bruns, Fontes, I take these 
lines as referring to procedure with reference to the crops on the 
subseciva (see eo loco 1. 10) and the next passage ll. 20-30 as 
defining the regular procedure in dividing the shares on the old 
tenancies (see ll. 20, 21). On the new emphyteutic land the 
procedure is made as easy and simple as possible. Since the 
lands may be scattered on the hills far from the villa threshing 
floor, estimates of crops may be submitted by the farmer and an 
agreement reached with the conductor. It is not necessary to 
bring the whole crop down for a division of shares at the thresh- 
ing. I translate the passage as follows: “ Of the produce grown 
in that place (the subseciva), the planters shall be obliged to 
furnish the shares due according to the lex Manciana to the 
owners, their master-tenants or their stewards, according to the 
following procedure: Of the produce of every sort that the 
tenant is obliged to carry to the threshing floor and thresh he 
shall at his own estimate report the sum total to the conductores 
or vilici of that farm, and if the latter respond that they will 
give the coloni their renter’s share in full (according to that 
estimate—i. e. if the latter agree to the estimate) the coloni *° 
shall in written and sealed documents without deceit pledge the 
amount which they are under obligation to give, and ** the con- 
ductores or vilici shall in their turn be under obligation to allow 
the coloni their due share.” In other words the two parties 
may reach an agreement before the threshing and shall then give 
each other a release from further claims. Rostovtzeff '* tries 
to find a parallel for this procedure in the lex Hieronica of 


*See Riviére et Lecq, Traité Pratique, on “Colonisation officielle,” 
pp. 860 ff. 

%°Tabellis obsignatis sine f. s., the subject is coloni of the main 
sentence, 

11 The sentence has room for et after debent, 1. 19. 

2 Op. cit., p. 363 ff. 
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Sicily, which however requires agreements and the appropriate 
acknowledgments at the threshing floor, but in Africa the pro- 
cedure is devised in order to expedite the agreement before the 
harvest. If there were a parallel we should expect it in lines 
20-29 where regular rentals are discussed. Seeing this he dis- 
regards the contrast between eo loco and qui villas habent, and 
applies the written acknowledgments to both paragraphs, which 
is quite impossible. In point of fact the similarity of phrasing 
is wholly fortuitous and due to the fact that contracts and 
receipts are necessarily similar the world over. One could find 
hundreds of similar contracts on American farms where the lex 
Hieronica has never been heard of. Pressing the analogue has 
only resulted in confusing the interpretation of our inscription. 
I. 16. partes colonicas. Here we find share-rents in vogue. 
The hypothesis has been offered and widely accepted that since 
cash-rental was the custom in Italy the partiarial system regu- 
larly assumed in these inscriptions must have come from Asia 
or Egypt where it was in vogue. It is true that there are but 
few literary references in Latin to share rents. The younger 
Pliny happens to mention the fact in ‘one of his letters that 
since his tenants were constantly falling into arrears with their 
cash rental on the plea of poor crops, he had adopted the share- 
system by which there could be no excuse for arrears; the Digest 
has but few explicit references to it though Ulpian (D. 192, 
25, 6) uses the technical term partiarius as though it were well 
understood. It is, however, fantastic to suppose that Italy had 
not known the share-system. Since Rome had had no real 
coinage before 269 B. C. the share-system was the only possible 
one for centuries and we are explicitly informed (Appian, B. C. 
I. 7) that the early Republic collected the rents on ager publicus 
in kind. Even in Cato’s day the politor received his pay in 
shares of the crop. In Rome’s prosperous period money rents 
naturally came into vogue since absent landlords do not wish to 
bother with the problem of marketing. And in a country where 
crops are certain so that a fixed average estimate can fairly be 
assumed and where intelligent coloni can be found the landlord 
will if possible exact cash rentals. But in Asia where crops 
were uncertain Gracchus instituted the tithe in kind for taxes 
so that the farmer might adjust his dues to the varying crop; 
and since the state could not go into the market with its share 
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the contracting associations were called in as middle men to 
provide the cash for the treasury and to market the tithes at 
whatever profit they could. In Egypt the miserable fellaheen 
could not take time for marketing nor was it desired since the 
government preferred to handle the raw products in its monop- 
olies. The question of share-rents is therefore simply one of 
local conditions everywhere, and so it was in Africa. Here a 
large part of the country is semi-arid and crops are uncertain. 
Furthermore, the coloni were largely Libyans who hardly had 
bank accounts, or the transportation facilities for hauling their 
grain fifty miles to a seaport. The suggestion that under those 
conditions anyone should have had to resort to Egypt for the 
idea of share-rents would hardly seem deserving of serious 
attention. 

II. 8. If a colonus removes his bee-hives to the octonarium 
agrum in order to defraud the conductor his hives shall be 
taken away. Seeck, Joc. cit. p. 347, supposed this was land 
which paid a stipend of eight modii, Rostovtzeff, J. c. 341, con- 
jectures eight denarii, but fixed and money rentals are not 
plausible here. The octonarius is probably not the subseciva 
mentioned above since that paid a share rental of about a third. 
It is more probably the stipendiary land which the Marian sur- 
veyors left here and there to the villagers of this region. Octo- 
narius may be an old word used for land which pays a tax of 
one-eighth as decimarius is attested for tithe-paying land. Since 
Carthage seems to have exacted fourths (and in time of war 
even halves) in Numidia (Pol. I. 12) an eighth seems a plaus- 
ible figure. In Spain it is known that the Romans exacted a 
half of the stipend that had been imposed by the Carthaginians. 
Of course we cannot assume that this was the regular tax on 
stipendiary land all through Africa, but it seems likely that it 
was the regular tax inside the Marian region on land which was 
too poor to assign to Romans. 

IJ. 13 ff. The crops. The regulations of the lex Manciana 
(I. 25) speaks particularly of wheat, barley, beans (all winter 
crops, for the faba vulgaris is sown in November at Dougga), 
wine, olives, honey, and presently of figs. In the early part also 
it is assumed that the subseciva will be devoted in part to grain- 
growing (aream, terere). This is apparently the standard crop 
though one may well believe that by this time erosion had caused 
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much damage by thinning the soil on these hillsides. Vines grow 
fairly well in the region, but Trajan’s order is explicit (II. 24) 
in permitting new vineyards only in the place of old, hence not 
on the subseciva. This is not proof that Domitian’s orders 
restricting vine-growing in the province has not been revoked. 
It may only mean that Trajan did not wish to offend public 
opinion in Italy by encouraging the importation of wine from 
imperial estates of the provinces. 

New olive groves are apparently to be planted only on the 
subseciva (III, 2), with the intention, it seems, of sparing the 
flatter land for grain culture. There seems to be no restriction 
as to where figs may be planted if I understand the trend of the 
fragmentary lines II, 13-17. For 1. 15 where about fourteen 
letters are missing I should suggest reading: ut non amplius 
IV [modiis(?) percipilat, and translate “In the case of fig 
trees that stand outside the villa orchard, if the grove be on the 
farm and the colonus does not harvest more than four modii( ?) 
of fruit from it, he shall owe to the conductor the regular share 
of dry figs, but at his own estimation.” The regulation seems 
to recognize the importance of letting each farmer have a few 
fig trees about his lot for home use without too strict surveil- 
lance as to shares. It is well known how important an item the 
dry fig was in the daily fare of the poor African farmer (panis- 
que simul et obsonii vicem implent, Pliny N. H. XV. 82, cited 
by Rostovizeff, p. 346). 

In the case of all trees and vines a remission of tax for a few 
years is of course granted though the period seems rather short. 
Five years’ remission is allowed in the case of vines, figs, and 
for olives grafted on the oleaster, ten years for olives that are 
planted. Since the olive planted from seed requires fifteen 
years to bear well we must assume that the colonus is expected 
to spend some funds in purchasing well advanced stock. Ha- 
drian’s rule is more generous (Ain Ouassel, III, 10), allowing 
ten years for grafted as well as planted olives and seven for all 
other fruit trees. It is sometimes assumed that the lex Man- 
ciana allowed ten and five years of actual harvest but in one 
case (II, 28) postquam sata is very explicit evidence against 
that view. It must be remembered that the colonus can all 
the while draw some profits from sowing grain between the rows 
of immature plants. However it is a mistake to suppose that 
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the remission provided a great inducement to plant. It did not. 
The encouragement, such as it was, lay in the grant of usum 
proprium. 

In general it is difficult to see in these regulations of the lex 
Manciana and of Trajan any tendency away from grain-raising, 
though a further development of the rough land for olives and 
figs and, where possible, for grain is recognized as desirable. 
Hadrian’s grant of longer terms of remission, of definite herit- 
able title and threat of revocation of rights in case of neglect 
shows a more definite policy. Finally Hadrian’s general lex de 
rudibus agris concerns the whole of Africa; but the phrases 
found in Trajan’s lex apply only to the Marian region and must 
not be used in reconstructing the economic history of the prov- 
ince as a whole. 

III. 12-20. We do not get much information about grazing 
though there is much land here fit only for sheep growing. The 
coloni may keep sheep, presumably also on the rough land, and 
the dues are very small: only four asses a year per head. Per- 
haps the intention was to encourage the coloni to provide their 
own wool. Children might tend the sheep and the women make 
the homespun. But it is also apparent that grain and olives 
were to be given right of way when any tenant wished to culti- 
vate rough land. The reason why vetch is not to be taxed may 
be to provide cheap fodder for sheep through the dry months 
when even on these hills the grass is parched. 

IV. 1. Having specified the shares payable on all products 
and laid down the necessary restrictions, the lex returns in the 
fourth column to a definition of property rights which the em- 
phyteutic planter shall acquire and to the penalties of forfeiture 
that follow the failure to cultivate the reclaimed plot. It is 
clear from IV. 10 (ex inculto) that this paragraph refers only 
to the ager rudis which might be sown in grain (I. 6-10) or 
planted in olives (III. 2) and presumably in figs (II. 20-24) ; 
and in this region the ager rudis of the lex Manciana was sub- 
seciva, that is, rough ager publicus which Mancia and his like 
have enclosed without due title. In attempting to comprehend 
the severely shattered passage we must bear in mind that the lex 
Manciana could hardly have conveyed clear titles to this land 
and that the restorations of Gradenwitz (Bruns, Fontes), of 
Seeck, approved by Dessau in C. I. L. ad loc., and of Schulten, 
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approved by Girard (loc. cit.) and Rostovtzeff, Kol. 34%, are 
unlikely because they assume explicit titles to the property. In 
fact the restorations proposed result in heavy circumlocutions 
where very simple property rights are assumed by all of these 
scholars. If, however, the lex Manciana had only the condi- 
tional rights of enclosed state property to convey we can under- 
stand why the terminology is involved. Bearing in mind these 
conditions we might assume the passage to have defined the 
meaning of usum proprium somewhat as follows: 


Si qui in fundo Ville Mag- 
ne sive Mappalie Sige in agro inculto arbores frugiferas se- 
verunt severint, evus agri usum proprium habeant ut wu 
qui e legitima emptione in possessionem venient vel ex 
testamento heredes institutc erunt. agri sup- 
erficiesve per hoc tempus lege Manciana alicui pigno- 
ri tutelae fiducieve data sunt dabuntur, hoc in fu- 
turum jus fiduciae lege Manciana servabitur.** 


That is to say, the clause probably repeated in the first part 
the phrasing of the lex Manciana which could only have con- 
veyed quasi-possession, and then it continues in the words of 
Trajan’s procurators to protect such mortgages and pledges as 
had been entered against the property on the basis of Mancia’s 
conveyances. We have noticed above that Hadrian’s lex de 
rudibus agris probably conveyed definite titles to squatters on 
such lands, so that in the response to the petitioners of Ain Dje- 
mala much directer language could be used by Hadrian’s pro- 
curators. 

The next paragraph (IV. 10-28) immediately declares forfeit 
all rights to the property if the squatter fails despite proper 
warning to cultivate it for two successive years, and that too 
even 7‘ if he has built a house upon the plot. | 


18 “Tf anyone within the estate of Villa Magna plant fruit trees on 
new land he shall have usum propriwm of that land as one who has 
come into possession by legal purchase or become heir by testament. 
If the said lands or their improvements have through this period, in 
accordance with the provisions of the lex Manciana been given to any 
one by way of security, mortgage or for guardianship, the security 
shall in the future be respected.” 

14 The sense seems to call for etiam si in the lacuna of IV. 10. 
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In view of the fragmentary state of the stone we cannot be 
sure whether the privileges and threats of forfeiture applied 
equally to land cultivated in grain and to lands planted at con- 
siderable expense with fruit trees. But so far as the inscrip- 
tion can be read there is no support for the theory *° that a dis- 
tinction was made. Since building a house did not protect 
property rights over two years of neglect, there is no reason for 
assuming that planting could do so. Nor do we find in the 
other two neighboring inscriptions any evidence that a planter 
who neglected his plantation of trees could retain his property. 
Indeed Hadrian’s law on lands qui per X annos continuos in- 
culit sunt seems to apply to both, though of course it is not 
likely that land successfully planted in fruit trees would be 
abandoned. 

IV. 23 ff. The coloni are required each to work on the de- 
mesne land of the villa two days at harvest time, two days at 
plowing, and an unknown number of days (probably two) at 
time of cultivating the growing crop. At the Saltus of Gasr 
Mezuar (C.J. Z. 14448) the requirement is twelve days, four at 
each season. ‘There the coloni are being illegally compelled to 
do more and threaten to leave the estate unless the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius intervenes in their behalf. Finally the in- 
scription of the Burunitan Saltus (10570), dating from Com- 
modus, is a pitiful plea for imperial protection on the part of 
the coloni who claim that they are being compelled to furnish 
more than the six days legally required. These passages have 
been thoroughly discussed. Mommsen and the early editors of 
the Burunitan inscription pointed out (correctly, it seems to 
me) that this custom of requiring work on the manor land from 
the coloni may be a survival of community work such as was 
required by Caesar’s charter from the citizens and incolae of the 
colony of Urso in Spain (Lex Genetivae, 98). There all male 
inhabitants between the ages of 14 and 60 are obliged by the 
charter to give to the municipal work under the aediles’ orders 
five full days’ work annually and the service of a team of ani- 
mals for three days. It is an institution which reminds us of 
road-overseers in our western communities. Recent editors have 
been prone to question the appositeness of this parallel and have 


16 Rostovtzeff, Kol. 347. 
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urged the view that this corvée on the African saltus derives 
from Eastern state liturgies.° Some have even held that from 
this practice grew the serfdom of the later colonate. 

The fact that an early private lex contractus (as the lex Man- 
ciana proves to be) contains this requirement compels us to look 
for the origin in Roman custom if possible, and the fact that 
heavy Egyptian liturgies resembled these mild operae neither in 
nature nor intent should have made for more skepticism than 
it has. In fact there is no evidence that even the later colonate 
of Italy has any connection whatsoever with the Egyptian com- 
pulsory labor. 

Going back to the very situation in which the Marian colo- 
nists found themselves in Africa I think we can comprehend 
this annual personal service as a product of local conditions. 
These colonists settled in the midst of Numidian natives. They 
needed some forts for protection, roads to their newly surveyed 
allotments, and some shrines and temples. They had little 
ready money with which to hire labor for such work and they 
probably performed it themselves under the supervision of the 
magistri of the pagi. When large estates grew up the paganal 
organization disappeared in many places. The landlords as- 
sumed the responsibility for such things as temple repairs and 
directed the road-building where they needed it most. On many 
of these large estates there was a villa with lands farmed with 
slave labor by the owner or his representatives, a head-renter or 
a steward. The owner or his representative probably did not 
excuse the coloni from the days of community service when he 
took over the responsibility for directing it, but he may well 
have bargained for an exchange of tasks. If for instance he 
chose to employ his slaves at building a fort during some slack 
season he might reach an understanding with the coloni that in 
lieu of such work, which had formerly been done by the com- 
munity, they should occasionally give their stipulated services 
in aiding at the rush season of the harvest. The absorption of 
pagi by large estates thus resulted in a very natural custom 
which came to be specifically defined on Mancia’s estate, and 
upon several others. 

The existence of the custom is by no means an indication 


16 See Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, p. 315, note. 
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that labor was difficult to get or that slaves were scarce. It was 
simply an economical way of shifting legally obtained labor to 
periods of stress, and all farms have their periods of rush work. 
Whether or not slaves were readily available, no prudent farmer 
would care to buy enough slaves to cover the harvest season, for 
in that case many of the slaves would be idle through a large 
part of the year. And the exaction of two days at harvest time 
need not at all be distressing for the colonus of a small plot. 
On such uneven land as this crops do not all ripen the same 
week and the exchange of labor could have been carried out 
without injustice as is constantly done on American farms at 
harvest time. It is wholly out of place to compare this exaction 
of operae with the painful liturgies of Egypt, or even to assume 
that it grew out of similar conditions. It became distressing 
only when the lordly imperial procurators permitted the head 
tenants to save money by exacting additional services, but, as 
we have seen, the tenants quickly appealed to Rome and got 
redress. Finally I doubt whether we shall find traces of this 
custom in the regions not settled by citizens in pagi, unless it 
be that an economical custom were carried by special contract 
into other estates of Africa. At any rate it has as yet been 
found only in the Marian region and we must be very skeptical 
of any theory which assumes without adequate proof that it was 
a general custom even in Africa or that it left any marked 
influence on Roman social institutions. 

IV. 27 ff. These last fragments also speak of inquilini, servi 
and stipendiaru, apparently imposing some guard service upon 
the first and last at least. We do not know whether these cus- 
todiae relate to guardsmen in general or to the watchmen whose 
duty it was to report crops to headquarters (III. 16). Possibly 
the same group performed both services. Of the slaves on the 
demesne land we have spoken. The conductor made his profits 
by farming directly the demesne land and hence could serve as 
the middleman between the owner and subtenants in managing 
the estate at large and bringing in the owner’s shares from the 
subtenants. It is doubtful whether this system would have grown 
up if absentee landlords had purchased this property directly 
from the state. But if Marian settlers first accumulated the 
estates and built villas and gardens there for themselves it is 
readily comprehended. 
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We also comprehend who the stipendiaru were; the native 
Libyans of the villages like Mappalia Sige, Sustri, Thignica, etc., 
whom Marius had left with some property in the midst of his 
complex. Their land was of course not of the best and their 
tax seems to have been only an eighth. The inqutlini are more 
of a puzzle. They may be villagers who had no land left them 
and who worked for a living for the conductor and the coloni. 
One line (27) speaks also of coloni inquilini; perhaps they are 
such villagers who prefer to live in the village but have taken 
a tenantry for a term. If the word has in any sense the mean- 
ing with which it was applied to northern folk settled by Marcus 
Aurelius in Italy, one might suggest the possibility that the 
inquilini or some of them may have been the descendants of 
Gaetulians to whom Marius gave lands (Caes. Bell. Afr. 32, 35, 
56) though we are not told where these lands were. Their 
status must have been different from that of the ordinary sti- 
pendiarii. 

In conclusion, the region in question was colonized by Marius 
in large farms given in full possession, in rather rough country 
and in the midst of Numidian villages. The conditions por- 


trayed in the inscriptions can only be understood by a careful 
study of the region, the conditions of settlement, the history of 
the colony’s development, and of the early Roman customs of 
colonization. To invoke putative parallels from Ptolemaic or 
Seleucid customs merely confuses the problems and misleads the 
historian as to Rome’s procedure. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Tus JoHNS UNIVERSITY. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF I. G. I?, 191. 


In line 23, frag. 4, of I. G. I?, 191 appear parts of letters 
which have been restored ex coniectura in the Corpus as 
Aima[xoos]. It should be noted, however, that only the bottom 
part of the upright bar of the pi is on the stone and that this 
bar is directly over the center of the alpha beneath it.? Since 
the letters of the inscription are stoichedon the letter should be 
read as tau and not as pi, and the line should be restored Aira[]. 

Permission was given by the authorities of the Epigraphical 
Museum in Athens to remove the plaster from the reconstructed 
stele into which the various fragments of J. G. I,? 191 have 
been built and to test by observation whether the letters LITA[!] 
of line 23 might be a continuation of the letters [AIK]AIO[O 
of line 19, on frag. 1 above. Not only was the break below 
frag. 1 found to be exactly parallel with the break along the 
upper surface of frag. 4, but the mitial A of [AIK]AIO[O was 
discovered on the stone in line 22 of frag. 4. Fragments 1 
and 4 should, in fact, be joined together so that the word 
AcxaoroXiza, parts of which appear on both fragments, may 
be restored to read A[ux]asoro|Aira[c] on two successive lines. 

This restoration determines definitely the number of lines 
in I. G. I’, 191. The entire inscription contained 29 lines 
of text, 25 of which were devoted to the lists of tributary states 
and 4 of which contained the prescript at the top of the stone. 
The height of the inscription was 0.421 m. 

It is also possible, with the help of frag. 3, to determine the 
number of columns in the inscription and so to estimate the 
number of cities paying tribute to Athens in the first year 
after the transfer of the treasure from Delos. Frag. 3 is repre- 
sented in Kirchhoff’s Corpus as undique mutilum, but it pre- 
serves, in fact, its lateral face on which may be traced portions 
of the prescript and names belonging in I. G. I?, 204. It pre- 
serves also the upper surface and exhibits a narrow marginal 


+The various fragments are numbered throughout as they appear in 


Kirchhoff’s edition of the Corpus, I. @. I, 226. 
* See the facsimile reproduction in the plate which accompanies this 
article. 
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dressing along the top exactly like that which appears on the 
top of frags. 1 and 2. It has been known for a long time that 
frag. 3 belonged in J. G. I?, 191, both from the character of 
the writing and from the fact that on frag. 3 the names are 
followed by the amounts of tithe accredited to each city. It 
is now possible to assign it definitely to the upper left corner 
of the first large stele devoted to the quota lists.° 

Frag. 3 contains portions of two columns of names, and is 
so large that the first of these columns cannot be combined 
with the first column of the inscription as it is now represented 
in the Corpus. It must be placed farther to the left, and the 
inscription must be reconstructed to contain six columns in- 
stead of five. 

The existence of an additional column to the left of the 
first column as at present represented in the Corpus may also 
be demonstrated by measurements on frag. 4. Part of the 
prescript of the year following (J. G. I?, 192) which must be 
restored to read: 


[éwi rés dpxés ré]s Sevrép[as] he - - - etc. 


is preserved on frag. 4 in such a position that the middle of 
the tau in Sevrépas falls directly under the face of the column 
of names in I. G. I?, 191 determined by the mu of Ma:dvdpn 
above. It is clear, therefore, that the distance from the left 
edge of the stone to the face of the column in which the name 
Madydpio. stands must be the same as the space on the stone 
occupied by 1714 letters of the prescript of J. G. I?, 192. In 
this prescript it may be determined by actual measurement on 
frag. 4 that 11 letters occupied 0.222 m. Seventeen and one 
half letters would occupy a space of 0.353 m., which must be 
interpreted as the width of two columns, not as the width of 
one as represented in the Corpus, for the width of Col. I may 


* This fragment is, in fact, the stone wuich Wilhelm assigned to the 
upper left corner of the first stele, quite correctly, although he did not 
realize that it had already been published as frag. 3 (Wilhelm, Ur- 
kunden des Attischen Reiches, Anz. der Wiener Akad., 1909, p. 46; 
cf. also Gétt. Gel. Anz., 1900, p. 99). Hiller publishes readings taken 
from this fragment (not all of them correct) in lines 20-25 of Col. I in 
I. G. I?, 191, not realizing that the items were being duplicated from 
frag. 3, already correctly published as part of the same inscription. 
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now be measured accurately on frag. 3 as 0.182 m. This leaves 
a width of 0.171 m. for Col. II, which compares favorably with 
the known widths of the other columns of the inscription. 
Col. III measures 0.178 m.; Col. IV, 0.174 m.; Col. V, 0.190 
m.; and Col. VI, 0.201 m.* 

It is possible to compute from these figures the entire width 
of the first stele as 1.096 m. This width has never before been 
determined and yet it is of supreme importance for the restora- 
tion of the initial prescript which appears at the top of the 
obverse face of the large stele. 

As it is now restored in the Corpus the prescript extends over 
five columns only and contains only 47 letters in each line. 
But since there were six columns the restoration of the pre- 
script must be changed to conform to this new width. Five 
letters of prescript in J. G. I*?, 191 occupy about 0.09 m. on 
the stone, and each line must be restored therefore with ap- 
proximately 60 letters. 

The following restoration is proposed: 

[xara rade Tov Popov Tov wap]a Tov h[e]AA[evor 

[.€ypappdreve emi rés mpdres dpxés v 
[amapxat | 

[rots tapiaor tov ’Apiorovos d]pxovros ’A[Oev] 
pva Tad] 

[avro] 

This restoration includes the date by dpyn (émt rés mpdres 
dpxés) which is used throughout as a method of dating the 
quota lists, and, in line 3, it follows the sense of the prescrip# 
of J. G. I?, 220. At the end of the first line seven letter spaces 
must be left unrestored (not eight as in J. G. I, 226) and the 
ends of lines 2 and 3 have been made to conform with line 1 
in the stoichedon arrangement of the letters.° 


“The number of tributary states whose quotas were recorded was, 
accordingly, app. 140, allowing for the double line entries. This differs 
radically from the estimate of 250 given by Cavaignac, L’Histoire 
Financiere d’Athénes au Vme Siécle, pp. xxxii-xxxiv. But all of Ca- 
vaignac’s conclusions on the pages cited are based on false hypothesis. 

5 The restoration of I. G. I?, 191, is correct at the end of line 1, but 
there is one letter too many at the ends of lines 2 and 3. 
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In the body of the inscription itself the following changes 
have been made from the text as it appears in the Corpus.® 
In Col. I: 


line 17: read [TeA 
line 24: the numerals preserved on the stone are [+ 


line 25: read [@pavé]rac: A[[} I]. For the restoration of 
the numeral cf. J. G. I?, 192. 


line 26: read ?[Madvace]s: H[H] 
In Col. II: 
lines 25 and 26: read 


[Acés xat ] xo 
[vor H] AAA}}+II 


In line 25 the two letters chi and sigma are both clear on 
the stone, and only by some such combination as that proposed 
here is a restoration possible. The tithe of Acés was one hun- 
dred drachmae in the first assessment period (J. G. I*, 194) 
and the tithe of Ododvxo10. was thirty three and one third 
drachmae (ibid.). Their combined tithe, therefore, would be 


HAA4+}+I as restored above. 


In Col. III: 


line 13: restore the numeral as [*"H instead of [*HH. The 
reading of Pittakys (L’Ancienne Athénes, p. 433) is 
[HH , but this is his method throughout for writing [*H. 

line 16: restore the numeral as ["HHH instead of [PHHHH. 
For Pittakys’ method of writing [* cf. note above. 


lines 17 and 18: The Corpus gives in line 18 a variant on 
the numeral given by Pittakys in line 17, and in line 
17 the Corpus gives a lone Al. As a numeral this 
reading is unintelligible, and we suspect that it is the 
two initial letters of Avvporeyxiras which have crept into 
the transcript by mistake. The numeral now given in 
line 18 should appear in line 17, but the last three 


* The numbering of lines herewith refers to the transcript given with 
this article. 
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25 [@pané]rar: 
?[Madvacé]s: H[H] 


TO vy é€ 

Ik - - - 

@- --+-- 

To [povaitor] 

"Ia 

Ile - - = - 


[Acés xo 

[cor éxs "AGo: H] AAA}++II 
is: 
[Xeppoveo HH 

- - - - HHHHAAAT++IIII 


cor: HHH 
Nor[c]és: AAA}++! 
Avocepirar: APPIIII 
HH 
Aipaion: HHH 
Awédiov 
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figures are again part of the word Ardvporeiyira. Cf. 
the transcript given by Pittakys, op. cit., p. 433. The 
numeral proper of line 17 should be interpreted as 
[AA]A}+++!I. Our facsimile plate shows in lines 13-17 
what we believe Pittakys intended to show in his tran- 
script. Our own transcript, which differs from the 
facsimile in these lines, gives our interpretation of the 
numerals. The fragment of stone on which they were 
inscribed has been lost since Pittakys’ study and is repre- 
sented in our facsimile copy without a circumscribing line. 


In Col. IV: 


line 6: read [Ad]vdin: HHHAAAA[("]. There not 
room on the stone before the word *OAvvOio0. of Col. V 
for the restoration proposed in the Corpus. It may also 
be observed that in Col. III, line 26, AwéSiov Oiarar are 
credited with Following the restoration here pro- 
posed, the total tribute from the Lindians amounted to 
the round sum of nine talents. 


lines 19-20: read 
]aozro 


HHHH 
line 23: read KapBaovavees : -- 


In Col: VI: 


line 8: read ’Apraxevo[i: - - -] 

line 9: read [N 

line 12: read 

A complete revised text of J. G. I?, 191 is given herewith, 
together with a facsimile reproduction of the stone showing 
the fragments in their proper relation. 


ALLEN B. WEstT, 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CuassicaL STUDIES AT ATHENS, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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EPIGRAPHICAL SALVAGE FROM POMPEII 


The older discoveries of painted and scratched inscriptions, a 
specialty of Pompeii, were carefully collected and well edited 
by Zangemeister and Mau in C. J. L. IV. Most of the originals 
were doomed to destruction through atmospheric agencies; and 
the exceptional difficulties inherent in the deciphering of deli- 
cate scratches, often carelessly made, and painted letters which 
sometimes were found two or three layers deep on the walls,— 
the white ground which was renewed for each inscription tend- 
ing to fade more rapidly than the red or brown letters,—give 
one some right to assume a measure of latitude for emendation. 
All the more necessary is it to resist the temptation to restore 
at will, and to exercise severe restraint in the suggestion of new 
readings; I should not feel free to bring forward the present 
proposals if it were not that with the exception of two letters 
they accept the record transmitted by the C. J. LZ. and merely 
give it a fresh interpretation. 


0.1. L. IV, 5%5: 


VATIAM. AED. ROGANT 
MACERIO. DORMIENTES 
VNIVERSI. CVM 


M. Cerrinius Vatia was a candidate for office in the period 
after the earthquake of 63 A. D., as is shown by the frequency 
with which his name appears in these notices and the structural 
character of the walls on which it is found. The DORMIENTES 
VNIVERSI who apparently support his candidacy have natur- 
ally attracted the attention of the studious and the curious; M. 
Della Corta treats of them in Rivista Indo-Greco-Italica V, 
1921, pp. 74f., where he reads Macerio (et) Dormientes uni- 
verst cum... , adding a learned and ingenious but not alto- 
gether convincing explanation. 

It would be difficult to, adduce a parallel in these election 
notices to the omission of ef; and the name Macerio (st nomen 
est, as Dessau remarks in the index to his Inscr. Lat. Sel., III. 
i. 211), certainly deserves attention and arouses suspicion. It 
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seems to occur elsewhere only in Pliny, N. H. VII. 143, where 
the phrase cui cognomen fuit Macerionis gives the impression 
that it was a very special name. Macero to be sure is found at 
Beneventum, C. J. LZ. IX. 1960; but it is probably a vulgar 
form for Macro, which latter name occurs in C. J. LD. X. 5405 
and 7855. 

If we assume a slip, ancient or modern, for MACERIA or 
MACERIE, or else an otherwise unattested neuter form of the 
word, we can interpret “all those who sleep in an enclosure,” 
i. e. “all those with no proper abode of their own”: perhaps a 
reminiscence of the housing difficulties at Pompeii after the 
great earthquake; it may be that Vatia’s candidacy for the 
aedileship held out a promise of more houses for the destitute. 


C. I. L. IV. 1343 a: 
Surely this was the beginning of an hexameter: 


Otecum.... 
C. I. L. IV. 1782: 

Apparently we should read Jonas sepe (for saepe); and I 
believe also that Zonas, not Ionis, should be read in C. I. L. IV. 
2402, 2403, and 2406; for the first and third of these latter 
inscriptions the facsimiles of C. J. L. clearly have A, while for 
the second one it is uncertain. Unfortunately, if we may judge 
from Martial II. 50 and XI. 30, the context (fellat) is not 
conclusive as between masculine and feminine. 

If the name Jonas (Engl. Jonah) is correct, it represents an 
addition to our scanty store of information as to Hebrews at 
Pompeii. 

C. I. L. TV. 3421, line 3: 

Mau confessed his inability to understand the second word, 
the first letter of which he read as a P. In this script however 
confusion between E and P is easy; and the word (h)erniose is 
the obviously correct reading. This is a matter of some con- 
sequence for lexicography, as our inscription is the best testi- 
mony for this word: herniosus occurs only three times in litera- 
ture, first in the Vergilian Catalepton XIII. 39, where it 
was restored by Scaliger from the Codd. hirneosi, hirrcost 
(? htrreost), hircost; and at a far later date in Scr. Hist. Aug. 
XVII. (Heliogabalus), XXV. 6, and the Vulgate, Leviticus 
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XXI. 20; in both of the latter passages, moreover, a large part 
of the Codd. tradition gives a variant in spelling. 


0. I. L. IV. 4138 (= E. Diehl, Pomp. Wandinschrifien, 24) : 


For the current transcription «io. Tvxn odfovca I propose to 
substitute owlovoa. as epithet of Isis occurs 
in the famous Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1380, line 76. The only 
other indubitable instance of the compound form Isityche, as 
the name of the goddess, of which I know is the Antonine in- 
scription from Praeneste, C. J. L. XIV. 2867; since in the 
Flavian (or later) inscription in Greek from Rome, J. G. XIV. 
1006, and in the Greek inscription from the Val Lagarina pub- 
lished in Arch.-Epigr. Mitt. aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, II, 1878, 
p. 193, no. 6, the words appear to be divided; in C. J. L. X. 
2197 (Puteoli), Isityche is a woman’s name. 

The older material for this syncretism of Isis with Tyche or 
Fortuna was presented by W. Drexler, in Roscher’s Lezikon, I. 
1530-1533, 1549-1555, II, 545 £., and by R. Peter, ibid., 549 f.; 
and was summarized by G. Wissowa in the second edition, 1912, 
of his Rel. u. Kult. d. Romer, p. 359. Dittenberger, Sylloge, 
3d ed., no. 1133, may be added; not so, however, Oxyrhyn. 
Pap. 1380, line 51, for it has been shown by G. Lafaye (in Rev. 
de Phil. XL, 1916, p. 81), and B. A. van Groningen (De Pap. 
Oz. 1380, pp. 18 f.), that we must take Tvyyv ’Ayabnv together 
= Bonam Fortunam. As Mau realized, we seem to have here 
the beginning of an hexameter ; possibly it was derived from an 
invocation to the Goddess. 

A. W. VANBUREN. 
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REPORTS. 


Rivista DI E pi IstruzionE CuassicA, Vol. LIII 
(1925). 


Pp. 1-20. Per la storia della letteratura greca. Augusto 
Rostagni. A protest against the traditional practice of studying 
Greek literature as a collection of types or departments, instead 
of studying the life and purpose of each particular author. The 
prevalent impression that the Greek authors regularly wrote 
according to set rules is mainly due to Aristotle, with his scien- 
tific passion for classification, and to the Humanists of the 
Renaissance. 


Pp. 21-62. Rassegna di linguistica classica. B. A. Terracini. 
A detailed critique of two recent studies in linguistics, Ernst 
Schopf, Die konsonantischen Fernwirkungen, Gottingen, 1919, 
and A. C. Juret, Manuel de phonétique latine, Paris, 1921. 


Pp. 63-90. Epigraphica. G. De Sanctis. I. Gli Etoli ed 
Eraclea. The Heraclea of the inscription, Suppl. epigr. Graecum, 
II (1924) 257, may be either Heraclea Latmi or Heraclea Pon- 
tica. The Ptolemy is Ptolemy II, or perhaps Ptolemy III. 
The date is a little earlier than 243. II. Eumene II e le citta 
greche d’Asia. The important inscription recently found at 
Brussa, and discussed in Bull. de Corr. Hell., XLVIII (1924) 
pp. 1ff., may be referred to the year 188. III. La convenzione 
tra Nicareta ed Orcomeno (I. G. VII 3172). 


Pp. 91-104. Un nuovo carme sepolcrale latino. A. Vogliano. 
A study of a much discussed poem which was first published in 
the Notizie degli Scavi for 1923, pp. 358 ff. 


Pp. 105-106. “ Pro rostris, pro aede, pro tribunali.” Tenney 
Frank. The statement of Festus (Lindsay, p. 257) that ‘ pro’ 
means ‘in,’ as in ‘pro rostris, etc., may be explained with 
reference to the speaker’s platform of the Temple of Castor at 
Rome. The platform was in front of the original temple, but 
later became a part of the sacred structure. 


Pp. 107-160. Reviews and book-notices, notes and comments, 
list of new books received. 

Pp. 161-185, and 465-493. I primordii di Aristofane. Augusto 
Rostagni. Speculation as to the political views of Aristophanes 
at the time he wrote his first three plays. The chorus of the 
Babylonians was perhaps composed of branded slaves, a detail 
which would recall the recent treatment of the Samian prisoners 
(Plut. Per. 26). 
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Pp. 186-207 and 513-526. Orazio satirico, Tibullo e Virgilio. 
Luigi Castiglioni. A long critique of some of Kurt Witte’s 
recent outgivings, apparently much longer and much more 
courteous than the subject deserves. 


Pp. 208-215. Iscrizione metrica cretese sul culto degli eroi. 
Doro Levi. Text and discussion of a tomb inscription from 
Itanos in Crete. It indicates that this city sometimes voted the 
rank of ‘hero’ to its distinguished citizens after their death, 
and permitted them to be buried in a special enclosure where 
stood a statue of their great legendary hero Minos. It offers a 
new word yAd@as, which probably is a local word for some kind 
of festival over the birth of a child. Cp. yddAa, yAdyos, ete. 


Pp. 216-230. Epigrammi metrici. Achille Vogliano. I. 
Comments on an inscription from Gortyna published by Doro 
Levi, Studi ital. di Filologia class. (1922) pp. 358 ff. II. The 
three Latin distichs published in the Rivista Indo-Greco-Italica 
(1924) p. 121, from the triclinium of a house in Pompei, should 
be read in the following order: abluat unda pedes puer et 
detergeat udos; mappa torum velet; lintea nostra cave. lascivos 
voltus et blandos aufer ocellos coniuge ab alterius: sit tibi in 
ore pudor. [probrosas] litis odiosaque iurgia differ si potes, aut 
gressus ad tua tecta refer. III. On two inscriptions from 


Halicarnassus recently published by A. Maiuri, in the last annual 
volume of the Italian school of archaeology at Athens. 


Pp. 231-241. Per il F in Omero. Antonio Pagliaro. The 
writer is inclined to think that the digamma was actually pro- 
nounced in certain words at the time when the Homeric poems 
were composed. 


Pp. 242-2438. Quit non risere parentes (Verg. Ecl. IV 62). 
Remigio Sabbadini. A suggestion that Quintilian’s famous 
comment on Vergil, Ecl. IV 62, may have been due to a mis- 
understanding. His manuscript may have had qui with the 
meaning of cui, as our later manuscripts sometimes have. It is 
thus unnecessary to ‘emend’ his parentes to parenti. See his 
note on the three forms, qui, quoi, and cui, at I 7, 27. 


Pp. 244-246. Miscellanea. G. De Sanctis. I. Agatocle di 
Cizico. Agathocles of Cyzicus (historian of the third century 
B.C.) is sometimes called the Babylonian. He was probably 
born at Cyzicus, but after entering the service of Seleucus 
Nicator he may very well have called himself a native of Seleucia 
on the Tigris (which was fairly near the ancient city of Babylon). 
II. I Giudei e le fazioni dei ludi. The letter of the Emperor 
Claudius to the people of Alexandria (see Vol. LII 473 ff.) 
forbade the Jews to émozaipev, or érerraiey, in the public games. 
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This means, to interfere violently in favor of one or other of 
the factions. 


Pp. 247-297. Reviews and book-notices (including a long 
review of K. J. Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte, Ed. IJ, vol. III). 


Pp. 298-301. Obituary notice of Luigi Valmaggi. By 
Lorenzo Dalmasso. 


Pp. 302-304. List of new books received. 


Pp. 305-330. Storia e scienza dell’ antichita in F. A. Wolf. 
Antonio Bernardini. The purpose and scope of the modern 
science of philology, as conceived by its founders. 


Pp. 340-371 and 494-512. Armate greche nel V secolo a. C. 
Aldo Ferrabino. A detailed study of the sea forces engaged 
(1) at Sybota in 433; (2) in the great expedition to Sicily; 
(3) in Ionia and in the Hellespont (412-410). 

Pp. 372-380. La iscrizione di Volubilis. Gaetano De Sanctis. 
The inscription of Volubilis (Inscriptions latines d’Afrique, 
634) apparently refers to privileges granted by the Emperor 
Claudius to a Punic community which had been transformed 
into a Roman municipium. The title ‘sufetes’? may have been 
retained for some of the local magistrates even under the Roman 
Tule. 

Pp. 381-394. Sulla cronologia del primo trattato tra Roma e 
Cartagine. Vincenzo Costanzi. What Polybius calls the second 
treaty between Rome and Carthage should probably be identified 
with the treaty recorded by Livy for the year 348. The first 
treaty was probably made about 398, when Dionysius of Syracuse 
declared war on Carthage. 

Pp. 395-412. Nuovi studi sui Mimiambi di Eroda. Achille 
Vogliano. Herodas, VIII 46-47, means “ed allora tutti man- 
darono un grido di giubilo nel vedermi calcare . . . la pelle 
dell’otre.” The speaker is a woman. From verse 65 on, the 
poet speaks in his own person. Paul Maas is probably right in 
regarding I 30-31 as an interpolation. 


Pp. 413-418. Synodium. Dino Gribaudi. An attempt to 
fix the precise site of the ancient city. 


Pp. 419-464. Reviews, book-notices, notes and comments, list 
of new books received. 

Pp. 527-541. Sul diploma CII del Corpus. Attilio Degrassi. 
Discussion of a military diploma found in 1898 near the ancient 
Sirmium in lower Pannonia. It may be dated 71 A.D. It 
seems to have conferred the right of conubium on some cohors 
urbana then stationed in Pannonia. 
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Pp. 542-550. Uso ufficiale e familiare del praenomen romano. 
(Horat. Sat., II 5, 32-33). U. H. Paoli. A study of official 
and familiar usage in the matter of Roman names. The point 
of Horace’s line is that slaves had no praenomen, and that the 
freedman is pleased at being addressed by a name which implies 
all his new dignity as a citizen. 


Pp. 551-555. La chiusa della Poetica di Aristotele nel codice 
Riccardiano 46. Carlo Landi. The indistinct words at the end 
of this MS seem to indicate that Aristotle intended to write a 
second book on poetics, dealing with iambics and comedy. 


P. 556. Parergon. A. Solari. The name Colle Pune (in 
Umbria) seems to recall the defeat of the Romans by the Cartha- 
ginians under Maharbal. There may have been an Umbrian 
Pun- corresponding to the Latin Poen-. 


Pp. 557-608. Reviews, book-notices, notes and comments, list 


of new books received. 
W. P. MustTarp. 


THE JOHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Gtorra. Volume XIV. 1925. 


Pp. 1-13. H. Frankel, Griechische Worter. 1. Bpéxw ‘ tiber- 
fluten, zudecken, ersticken’ (Pindar).—2. éovopaxdrAndyv.—s3. 
paywdds contains fdrrw in sense of ‘erdenken, erfinden’ (not 
‘verkniipfen *).—4. wep means not ‘sehr’ but ‘auch,’ in the 
various senses of that German word (agreement or concession), 
and is derived not from zép: in the sense of ‘sehr’ but from 
mepi-, Skt. pari, ‘ dariiber hinaus.’ 


Pp. 13-25. H. Grimme, Hethitisches im griechischen Wort- 
schatz. Argues that many Semitic loanwords were borrowed into 
Greek thru Hittite; thus are explained Greek voiceless for 
Semitic voiced mutes, and non-aspirates for aspirates, both 
voiced mediae and aspirates being assumed to have been lacking 
in Hittite. Further, the Semitic alphabet was imported thru 
the same intermediary. This is argued from the Greek names 
of the letters, compared with the Semitic forms of the names. 
The whole theory seems extremely conjectural and many diffi- 
culties are ignored or too lightly brushed aside: thus, the ¢ of 
adda for *iAma (which the theory would require) is an ‘ Anlehn- 
ung an ahnlich klingende griechische Worter, wie éAg¢aivw und 
dAgirov’ (whereas it would seem more natural to connect the ¢ 
directly with the ph of aleph). 


Pp. 26-31. E. Vetter, Zur altfaliskischen Gefissinschrift CIE 
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8079. Extensive amendments to Herbig’s latest reconstruction 
and interpretation, Glotta 12. 233. It is interpreted as a gift- 
inscription, probably on the occasion of the Caristia-festival or 
Cara cognatio, whereas Herbig took it as funereal. 


Pp. 31-33. P. Kretschmer, Ersatz von Doppelmedia durch 
Doppeltenuis. Finds a “weitreichendes Prinzip” (examples 
from Greek, Celtic, Germanic) “dass Mediae in der Verdop- 
pelung, d. h. Dehnung, zu Tenues verstiirkt werden ” ; especially 
in hypocoristic diminutives. 


Pp. 33-36. P. Kretschmer, Mythische Namen. 15. Lity- 
erses und Hylas. Airv- ‘Regen’: Lith. lytus ‘ Regen’ ete. + 
fépoa Tau.’—"Ydas from interjection tAa, whence the verb 
cry.’ 

Pp. 36-67. J. Wackernagel, Griechische Miszellen. 1. Tepoe- 
mods for Ilépom (original name of the city)-+- dds, by “ Zu- 
sammenwuchs und Erstarrung” of the prior member.—2. Ae- 
xabéa < stem Acvxa- (cf. ddAxaf- etc.) found in Hes. A. 146 
Aevxabedvrwv (to be read as one word, not edvtwv).—3. 
AiBves: Aiyves (and derivatives; interinfluence of rime-words).— 
4, érrynpévos, arra.—5. 7. exexpary- 
pixnpes.—8. (v short, hence not from xidos).—9. 
Sopvocdos (2d part from ceiew, not cevew).—10. avin (to Skt. 
amiva, ‘ Plage,’ with v for » by dissimilation to originally fol- 
lowing ¢).—11. dzoyeipoBioros.—12. ddixevao: mawvi- 
few (Thuc. passim; not to be emended to zaav-).—14. as—is 
(rejects Fairclough’s theory, Cl. Rev. 14. 394 ff., that the 2d as 
is exclamatory).—15. Orientalische Wiedergabe griechischer 
Laute (aspiration with initial r, and in 2d member of con- 
pounds, as Syr. snhds for ovvodos). 


Pp. 67-68. J. Wackernagel, Nochmals das Genus von dies. 
Zimmermann, Cilotta 13. 79 ff., showed that in Rigveda forms 
from the strong stem dydv- are prevailingly feminine. This is 
explained as due to the influence of the (prevailingly feminine) 
rime-word gauh, gam, gavah ‘ beeve,’ perhaps with the assistance 
of prthwi ‘earth’ (fem.). 


Pp. 68-84. A. Wilhelm, Zum griechischen Wortschatz. Notes 
on ten words, mostly from inscriptions and papyri. 


Pp. 84-106. P. Kretschmer, Das nt-Suffix. Starts with 
av8pids ‘statue,’ stem dvdpuvr-, which is not a participle but a 
diminutive formation, ‘ Mannchen,’ and so ‘statuette.? The 
suffix is connected with the common Slavonic suffix used in 
names of young animals (and humans). The same suffix is 
traced elsewhere, ahd is held to have originally had a very wide 
scope, forming adjectives of appurtenance, especially geographi- 
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cal names, etc. It is found in Italic, Germanic, Illyrian (place- 
names, inter alia Tarentum, Byzantium), Keltic, and (rarely) 
in Greek (e. g. Syracuse, stem Svpdxovria, derived by the Greeks 
themselves from Svpax#, name of a swamp, cf. Slavonic syrii, 
‘damp’). The same or a similar suffix is found with similar 
uses in pre-IE. place-names (Etruscan, Lycian, etc.) ; the ques- 
tion whether this is accidental or points to ultimate relationship 
is left open (cf. below, pp. 300-319). 


Pp. 107-109. J. P. Postgate, On ésse, ‘to eat.’ Against 
Vollmer’s theory that the long e was an invention of the Latin 
grammarians. 


Pp. 109-113. K. Kunst, mugire und rugire. The former not 
to be admitted of the roar of lions (against Leo—who ought to 
know, surely !). 

Pp. 113-114. Th. Birt, Lateinisch S fiir griechisch 6. Sup- 
port for Bentley’s emend. Plaut. Stichus 720 prothyme (perhaps 
rather prothymos) for MS prosumo. 


Pp. 114-153. A. Nehring, Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1921 
(concluded). 


Pp. 153-192. A. Nehring, Griech. riraé, turqvn und ein vor- 
griechisches &-Suffix. These words (quoted as meaning ‘ ruler, 
king: queen’ by Hesychius) are traced to pre-IE. ‘ Lallwortbild- 
ungen’; meaning originally ‘ Vaterchen.’? Related are 
(name, originally epithet, ‘ father,’ of aboriginal gods) and other 
words. ‘To be distinguished from this group are two other 
groups of words of similar form, (1) Lat. titus ‘dove,’ ete. 
(these are also sound-imitative but of IE. origin) ; (2) non-IE. 
proper names like Titus (of Etruscan origin). In riraé we must 
recognize a k-suffix of non-IE. (‘ vorgriechisch-kleinasiatisch ’) 
origin. The Greek language contains a number of other words 
of equally non-Greek origin showing the same suffix. With more 
or less confidence are quoted many examples, including: orvpaé, 
Adpvaé, xdpdaé, besides a number of proper names. 


Pp. 193-298. Literaturbericht fiir die Jahre 1922 u. 1923. 
Greek by Kretschmer ; Latin by Nehring and Kroll. 


Pp. 298-299. G. Maresch, Der Name der Tyndariden. From 
pre-Greek word connected with Etr. tin, tins, = Zeus; originally 
*TivSapor, or the like, translated into Greek as Awoxovpo, and at 
a time retained with addition of the Greek patronymic 


Pp. 300-319. P. Kretschmer, Die protindogermanische Schicht. 
Starting from the now general assumption of a ‘ proto-indo- 
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germanic’ or indo-europeanoid layer of languages represented 
by Etruscan, Lycian, Lydian, and other pre-Greek and pre-Italic 
and Asia-Minor languages, K. proposes various conjectures as to 
the vocabulary, phonology, and morphology of this layer. Ac- 
cepting Maresch’s interpretation of Tuvdap(ida), Tw-, he sees in 
the god-name TJ%in- a word related to Skt. dina, Lat. -dinum, 
‘day,’ etc. The syllable -dar- may have been a patronymic, cf, 
perhaps Etr. -dur. The consort of Tin- seems to have been Leda, 
Aarw, cf. Lycian lada, ‘lady, mistress.’ From the root di-, di, 
‘shine,’ may be derived, besides Tin-, the goddess-name Turd, 
‘dawn,’ TiOwvds, Tirav (the Titans would then be old gods of 
light ; contrast Nehring’s interpretation, above, which Kretschmer 
does not consider ; Tirav would be a synonym of IE. deivo-), ete. 
Various proto-IE. suffixes are conjecturally discussed, e. g, 
-men-, -meno-, -mno-, used as participial suffix in IE. The 
sounds which in IE. appear as voiced mutes became voiceless, 
and the voiceless mutes aspirates, in the ‘ protindogermanic’ 
languages. The entry of the ‘ Hittites, whose language is also 
‘indo-europeanoid,’ into Asia Minor took place before the ap- 
pearance of the Hellenic and Italic peoples in their historic 
homes, but probably later than the entry of the ‘ protindo- 
germanic’ peoples into Greece and Italy. The Luvian is as yet 
uncertain but may be ‘indo-europeanoid’ in a remoter stage. 
(Cf. now Sturtevant, Language, 2, pp. 25-34.) 


Pp. 320-327. Indices, by P. Linde. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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What is Rhythm? An Essay, by E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, accom- 
panied by an Appendix, in which STEPHEN JONES and 
EILEEN have codperated. Oxford, Basil Black- 
well, 1925. Pp. viii + 228. 


In this book the veteran classical scholar has availed himself 
not only of the phenomena of music and of verse, together with 
the vast body of writing that has accumulated about them, but 
also of the methods and results of experimental psychology. It 
is a book packed full of information, bearing everywhere evi- 
dence of careful thought, and yet the author modestly calls it 
‘only a sketch.’ 

The first chapter contains the author’s definition of rhythm, 
which is practically applied, in Chapters II-VII, to music, 
isosyllabic verse, Greek, Latin, and English verse. Chapters 
VIII-X are devoted to syllable-measurement in English, quan- 
tity in English verse, and English experiments in classical 
metres. There are two appendices, rich in material and dis- 
cussion, and the author has had the codperation of two experi- 
mental psychologists, Mr. Stephen Jones, Superintendent of 
the Phonetics Laboratory in University College, London, and 
Miss Eileen Macleod, Research Student in the same laboratory. 

After criticising previous definitions of rhythm, ancient and 
modern, Professor Sonnenschein states his own definition as 
follows: ‘Rhythm is that property of a sequence of events in 
time which produces on the mind of the observer the impression 
of proportion between the durations of the several events or 
groups of events of which the sequence is composed.’ The 
phrase ‘events in time’ includes all happenings in the realm 
of sensation which can be felt as rhythmical, together with the 
empty intervals (like ‘ rests’ in music) by which they are sepa- 
rated. The author is not concerned with rhythm in space, but 
he suggests that the best terms for a rhythmical series in space 
are ‘symmetry ’ and ‘ balance.’ 

All through the book emphasis is laid on the fact that the ear 
is the channel through which the ‘impression of proportion ’ 
reaches the observer and, therefore, in rhythm, we are most 
often not dealing with mathematical exactitudes: a sequence 
may impress us as rhythmical, although it is far from being 
mathematically proportioned, but it must be ‘ recognizably pro- 
portioned,’ i. e. the ‘ultimate test . ... is recognizability to 
the ear? The term ‘duration’ implies time, ‘the fundamental 
feature of rhythm,’ but time in this sense must be carefully dis- 
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tinguished from time in the sense of tempo (‘ speed’ or ‘ rate’ 
of performance). The term ‘ proportion’ requires careful in- 
terpretation, as Professor Sonnenschein says, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, since there are in, verse so many different 
ratios. 

Such, in outline, is the definition. After examining the 
numerous tests to which Professor Sonnenschein has subjected 
it I have found it to be the best of all the definitions with which 
I am acquainted. It will be noted at once that it includes 
neither ictus nor accent (word-accent or sentence-accent). The 
importance of these ‘influences in a very large number, if not 
the majority, of language rhythms, is fully recognized by Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein, but they are excluded from the definition 
because the definition contains the absolute essentials without 
which rhythm is impossible. On the other hand it is possible 
to produce the impression of rhythm without ictus or accent, 
as, for example, in organ music when the swell is not used. 

Emphasizing the differences between music and verse Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein suggests that it is better not to use musical 
symbols to indicate the relative durations of syllables in verse 
but to retain the old symbols (-, ~, etc.) with the understanding 
that, scientifically speaking, a ‘long’ is often not exactly twice 
the length of a ‘short.’ Musical symbols represent durations 
much too exact, for the kymograph proves that in verse a ‘ long, 
for example, represents durations which vary within wide limits. 
This conclusion is sound, in my opinion, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the use of musical symbols has done much to obscure 
the real nature of many types of verse. 

To classical scholars Chapters V-VI, on Greek and Latin 
verse, will be the most interesting part of the book. There is 
no difficulty in applying the definition to many types of Greek 
and Latin verse—all forms in which there is within the foot 
a fixed ratio of rise (ictused part) to fall (unictused part), as 
in hexameter and anapaestic verse; but the so-called ‘ irrational’ 
feet, especially in iambic and trochaic verse, raise a difficulty. 
Professor Sonnenschein believes that there was an actual differ- 
ence in duration between (for example) a spondee (- —) and 
an iamb (~ -) in Greek iambics, and hence a different ratio 
not only within the foot (rise to fall) but also from foot to 
foot (- - to~ -). Horace (A. P. 255-256) felt the spondees 
to be a little slower, and Aristoxenus (Rhythm. stoich., II, § 21) 
seems to have felt that within the foot there might be a ratio 
between rise and fall that was not exact and yet was ‘ recog- 
nizable by sense,’ i. e. by the ear. Aristoxenos does not allude 
to the ratio of foot to foot, but Professor Sonnenschein reason- 
ably infers that probably he would have said that this ratio also 
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(irrational foot to rational foot), though inexact, was a ‘ recog- 
nizable ratio’ and, therefore, rhythmical. 

In the only type of Latin verse which Professor Sonnenschein 
discusses at length—verse in which ‘ accent may be described 
as a structural element, side by side with quantity,’ especially 
the verse of Plautus and Terence—the problem of irrationality 
becomes still more serious. In iambic verse, for example, the 
movement was not destroyed even when such apparent groups 
as senex qui (~¥ — —) were substituted for the iamb (~ -). 
How could such substitutions be felt as rhythmical? This raises 
the question of the ‘ Iambic Law,’ and Professor Sonnenschein 
retains the explanation which he first suggested in 1911 (CL. 
Ph. VI): that the long of the iambic combination was not 
shortened but remained long, and that this length ‘ became 
negligible when accentual structure came to the support of the 
thythm,’ 1. e. provided that in rises the short syllable was ac- 


cented (sénéx hic). In falls, which are ‘more difficult to ex- 
plain” he holds that the impure long was allowed by analogy 
(voliptatem). It is not probable that scholars will accept this 
view, although they will admit that these impure longs were not 
all reduced to the exact equivalent of short syllables. But that 
they were so far reduced in quantity that the ear accepted them 
as approximate equivalents of short syllables seems to be an 
incontrovertible conclusion based upon the whole history of the 
language. The author is consistent here at the expense of his 
definition of rhythm, for if these combinations retained their 
long syllables, how can a foot ~ - +, containing two morae in - 
excess for iambic verse, be rhythmical? The answer given is 
that the accents bring ‘into prominence the ratio of foot to 
foot,’ at the same time diverting attention ‘from the defective 
ratio of rise to fall within the foot,’ and that in English we do 
not feel similar cases to be unrhythmical, e. g. 


| He crépt | into | the shddow: | at list | he said |, 


where shadow is a disyllabic rise (Y -). For Latin, however, 
it would have been far easier to demonstrate rhythm, if Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein had admitted here, as he does in the case 
of the ‘ irrational’ spondees in Greek (see above), that we have 
a reduction of quantity within these troublesome feet. In Latin 
this phenomenon is certainly to a very large extent a reflection 
of the pronunciation of living speech, quite apart from metre. 
Was not the same at least partially true for Greek, whatever 
may have been the exact nature of the Greek accent? Both 
Latin and Greek were after all Indo-European languages, 
although of course quantity, which seems to have been domi- 
nant in Greek, was in Latin subjected to the influence of a 
telatively powerful accent. 
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It is pleasant to read such clear statements as ‘the early 
Latin dramatists wrote by ear rather than by any hard-and-fast 
rules,’ and ‘in adopting Greek metres the Roman poets had to 
adapt them to suit the needs of the Latin language and the 
demands of the Roman ear’; they did not ‘ignore,’ but rather 
‘utilized’ the ‘strongly marked accent.’ Such statements are 
a wholesome corrective for much of the writing on early Latin 
verse, which proceeds as if Plautus, for example, wrote accord- 
ing to the numerous ‘rules’ which modern scholars have dis- 
covered by careful analysis; as if he consciously aimed at a 
certain accentual structure, certain caesurae—if we can be as 
sure as was W. Meyer just where they are !—certain collocations 
of words, etc. In my opinion he aimed at composing verses in 
a different medium (Latin) which to his ear had the movement 
of the Greek metres, and the foregoing characteristics were the 
results, not the purposes, of verses so composed. Thus all but 
the most obvious features of the Greek trimeter are obscured in 
its Roman counterpart, the senarius. It is questionable, for 
example, whether Plautus made any attempt at dipodic struc- 
ture, although Professor Sonnenschein finds traces of it. 

Among the new suggestions there is a theory of the Saturnian 
verse and an explanation of the presence of long syllables in the 
‘inner falls,’ as the author calls them, of the senarius and 
septenarius. I have not yet been able to test these suggestions, 
but the second is very plausible and is based on abundant, though 
admittedly incomplete material. 

Professor Sonnenschein describes his system of scanning 
English verse as ‘an attempt to reinstate the foot (in the 
ancient sense of the term) as a unit of measurement.’ Modern 
English verse is ‘composite in structure’; it is not merely 
accentual and quantitative, but syllable-counting enters into it. 
His system takes all these elements into account, and there is a 
wealth of illustration and comment which can merely be hinted 
at here. It is a system which certainly works out very well in 
practice. The quantities of English syllables are determined 
with great care by means not only of phonetics and the evidence 
of the unaided ear, but also by actual measurements from the 
kymograph indicating the durations in hundredths of a second. 
The result is an elaborate series of Rules of Quantity (pp. 126- 
143). For practical purposes of scanning it is necessary to 
take into account only ‘relatively long ... relatively short 

. and intermediate’ durations, and according to the meas- 
urements given a relatively long syllable averages about 23 
times the length of a relatively short syllable, cf. the theoretical 
ancient ratios of 2:1. 

The evaluation of this material must be left to trained 
psychologists or, if possible, to those who are at once trained 
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psychologists and experts in English verse. As a layman I will 
hazard only two observations: first, since mechanical devices for 
measuring human speech have been rapidly improved in recent 
years, it is impossible to test Professor Sonnenschein’s measure- 
ments without an exact description of the particular machine 
which he used; and secondly, the measurements given seem to 
be mostly measurements of words pronounced in tsolation, not 
in phrases, lines, etc., as we have them in verse. Measurements 
of isolated words have great value, but it is with words in com- 
binations that we are chiefly concerned in the study of rhythm. 

In this brief review I have been able to give only a very 
imperfect idea of a book which will unquestionably be of great 
value to all who take an interest in the problem of rhythm and 
the mechanism of verse. Professor Sonnenschein displays a 
wide and accurate knowledge of the facts, and in their interpre- 
tation he is always very suggestive and often original. 


ArtHur L. WHEELER. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Hermetica: The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings. .. Ascribed 
to Hermes Trismegistus, edited with English translation 
and notes by WALTER Scott. Vol. I, Introduction, Texts 
and Translation ; vol. II, Notes on the Corpus Hermeticum. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924, 1925. 


The last few decades have seen an increasing interest in the 
development of ancient mysticism. The strengthening of re- 
ligious feeling during and since the World War has served to 
intensify this interest. More and more, too, it has become evi- 
dent that the Christian Gnosis, of which the first traces appear 
in the Pauline Epistles, as well as its pagan counterpart, must 
not be subjected to isolated investigation, but can only be under- 
stood as branches of a great stream whose current flows in many 
channels and through many centuries. That the literature, half 
philosophy, half missionary sermon, which goes under the name 
of Hermes Trismegistos, must be given its proper place in this 
development has been generally recognized since the work of 
Dieterich (Nekyia), Reitzenstein, Wilhelm and Johann Kroll, 
Heinrici, and Gundel. But the study of this literature was seri- 
ously hampered by the lack of a satisfactory text. Outside of 
the numerous excerpts in Stobaeus, which had been fairly well 
edited by Wachsmuth, the Asclepius Latinus, and the few chap- 
ters critically treated in Reitzenstein’s Poimandres, scholars 
were compelled to use either the careless edition of Parthey, the 
French translation by Ménard, or the old text of Tiedemann. 
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Now the Clarendon Press is issuing a munificently printed 
four-volume edition by the English scholar Walter Scott, of 
which two volumes are at hand, containing introduction, text, 
translation and part of the commentary (through the so-called 
Poimandres), while the second half of the notes and the testi- 
monia are promised shortly. 

It is an immense amount of labor that the editor has bestowed 
on a very difficult and not entirely grateful task. 111 pages 
are devoted to the discussion of the authorship, the title, the 
circumstances in which the treatises were written, a critical 
review of preceding editions, the history of the text and the 
trustworthiness of the testimonia. If any criticism is in place 
here, it is that of excessive caution. First, I think, the editor 
has erected for himself a barrier to a complete understanding 
of the Hermetica by excluding from the edition what one might 
call Pseudo-Hermetica, were it not that the authorship of all 
the writings is certainly pseudonymous; for he has refused to 
publish the astrological and magical writings attributed to 
Hermes. Yet after the demonstration by Reitzenstein of the 
close connection between the Magical Papyri and the Poimand- 
res—I shall presently defend my continued use of this title— 
it would seem to have been far better, had Mr. Scott printed at 
least some of the more important pseudepigrapha from the 
Catalogus Codicum Astrologicorum and other sources. That 
he is aware of the importance of such comparison appears from 
the references to the magical writings in the commentary. 

It is also excessive caution that makes him say that there is 
no trace of ritualism and sacramentalism in the Hermetic writ- 
ings. True, Reitzenstein has gone too far in his assumption of 
the existence of Hermetic congregations or brotherhoods even 
in pre-Christian times. But it is difficult to see for what pur- 
poses the Hermetic hymns should have been written, if they 
were not to be sung or recited at some occasion of common wor- 
ship. Furthermore, I think I have discovered a distinct refer- 
ence to such a congregation in Libellus VII, which is evi- 
dently a sermon delivered before an assembly. And when the 
preacher says: “ seek a man to lead you by the hand (yeipaywyds 
—guide, Scott,—this seems to point to a prescribed ritual) who 
leads the way to the doors of Gnosis, where there is the bright 
light, pure of darkness (one notices here polemics against some 
—Mithraic?—cult where the epoptes was suddenly exposed to 
light after passing through a dark passage), where nobody is 
drunk, but all are sober (here again we have polemics against 
some sect which put the péOy of the mysteries to a literal appli- 
cation),” we can, I believe explain the language in no other way 
than as accompanied by a ritual or sacramental performance on 
the part of the audience. | 
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Again, is it not excessive precaution to reject Reitzenstein’s 
attribution of our manuscript tradition to Michael Psellos, only 
to reach in the end the conclusion “it is not impossible that 
Psellos was the compiler of the Corpus”? This, by the way, 
Reitzenstein does not say at all. He merely states that the 
Byzantine wrote, or had written for him, the archetype of our 
MSS. The second possibility, that the Corpus existed before 
Psellos, seems to be the correct view. For although Scott be- 
lieves that the alchemist Zosimos of Panopolis had not read the 
Corpus, but knew only Libelli I and IV, I pointed out many 
years ago (Pauly-Wissowa I, 1347) that Zosimos had before 
him many of the Hermetic books, at least IX, XII and XIII 
also; and I still think that when the alchemist says “go to 
Poimander and immerse yourself in the Crater” that he must 
have read I (Poimandres) and IV (Crater) as parts of one 
work which, in his opinion at least, went together under the 
former title. 

As to this title, Mr. Scott, with the assistance of Mr. Griffith, 
has given a very ingenious explanation of the name, as meaning 
“The Knowledge of the Sun God.” The name would thus 
parallel closely such names as Pibeches or Apollobex, “ Horos 
the Falcon” (Pauly-Wissowa, I, s. Apollobex). Whether the 
etymology is correct the layman has no right to question. At 
any rate, it seems very much better than Reitzenstein’s com- 
bination with the rare Poimandros, even though Zosimos’s Poi- 
menandros might be adduced in its support. 

The establishment of the text must have been an almost 
desperate labor, since our MSS. are all comparatively late and 
the obscurity of the subject matter must have puzzled the scribes 
considerably. In addition, the topics treated, in their simi- 
larity to Christian ideas, offered much inducement to the inter- 
polation of Christian thoughts and expressions. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the editor has treated his material with a 
freedom which the Classicist will find unusual and which defies 
the canons of ordinary textual criticism. The editor has tried, 
however, to enable the reader to follow and control his pro- 
cedure by means of an ingenious, but complicated and rather 
confusing, system of square and oblique, simple and double 
brackets and of diversified type, which makes the reading 
almost a labor of renewed text constitution. Naturally, in a 
work that is to all purposes an editio princeps opinions as to the 
validity of the emendations will vary widely and I foresee many 
years of criticism and polemics. The chief defects of Mr. 
Scott’s treatment of the tradition are a) a disregard of the 
language of contemporaneous writings of Egyptian origin and 
a tendency to force the Hermetica into a mould of ordinary 
literary Greek; b) an almost sovereign disrespect for the textual 
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order: the number of transpositions of words, sentences and 
whole passages must run into the hundreds and it would be 
almost impossible to recognize the original words, had not Mr. 
Scott with scrupulous conscientiousness reprinted every trans- 
position in its traditional place. 

A few points among the many where the reviewer finds him- 
self unable to agree with the editor may be mentioned by way 
of illustration. 

Page 114, line 21 oxodds zeretpapévov is marked by S. as cor- 
rupt; he conjectures dvoxdAws éraipdpevov; nearer to the MS. 
we may read oxoAws éorepapevov = “ whirling confusedly,” to 
describe the result of the gious rerapaypevy. 

P. 116, 1: S. transposes as cixdoar dovyv and changes 
it to eixdoa < pe > hovnv <ecivar dwtds; perhaps: dwrds 
= “voice of a man?” 

116, 9 read 6 8é vods dwrevod? 

The title of Libellus III, d0éa zavrwv 6 beds = “ God is the. 
glory of all things ” seems to be all right and calls for no change. 

146, 5: S. athetizes the words xai Oeoi wdvres. But the pas- 
sage seems to make good sense: érdyn é& typas otoias Kal 
Geot wavres. From the moist matter were made the signs (of 
the zodiac) and all the (planetary) gods. The editor compares 
the story of the creation to the Stoic “ diacosmesis,” but 146, 7 
foll. seem to me to bear a fairly close resemblance to the passage 
in the Poimandres which even according to Scott is rather remi- 
niscent of the Platonic doctrine. The interpretation of the 6eoi 
as the planetary gods appears also to be borne out by sec. 2b, 
which on the whole is a mere doublet of 2a. And so I cannot 
see with the editor in the éxaoros Oeds of 3a “three of the four 
elements ” (147, note 6). We have again the gods “ visible in 
the shape of stars,” i. e. the planetary gods to whom is attributed 
a part of the existing creatures, including plants. There are 
in the traditional text exactly seven of these: fourfooted, rep- 
tiles, aquatic, winged, all seedbearing plants, grass, flowers. One 
would like to attempt a specialized attribution, but for this a 
review is not the place. And in Oedv Spounpar: I believe we can 
see a distinct reference to the great Sothis period of 36,525 
years; cf. 3b (146, 18) Spouyuaros Oedv 

In Lib. IV, sec. 7, S. in discussing the Zosimos passage relat- 
ing to this piece (the Crater), says that IV makes no mention 
of the hetmarmene. That is true, but it leads me to assume 
that the alchemist read III and IV as one treatise and had in 
mind III, secs. 3b and 4. It is possible, however, that Zosimos 
was thinking of IV, sec. 8b, where it is stated that we must go 
through many yxopods Saiyovwv—a reminiscence of Mithraic doc- 
trine ?—xai ovvéxeav kai Spdpouvs dorépwv, in order to reach the 


true god. 
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Ibid. sec. 9 (p. 154, 15), I fail to see any reason for the 
changes made by the editor; the aird is the dyafév which gives 
us the beginning of what we shall know by the act of Gnosis. 

In VI, sec. 3b (p. 168, 8), we learn that the material body 
is “gripped ” (éoduypévov, choked, by the seven coils of the 
snake of evil, Apophis?) by seven vices or evils: xaxia, wévos, 
ddyndov, éxOupia, opyn, and Sdéga dvdnros. It is very 
significant, though Scott seems to have overlooked it, that there 
are just seven of these zé0y. It is tempting to see here again 
planetary influence; lust, anger, deceit, seem to point rather 
clearly to Venus, Mars and Mercury, and the malevolence of 
Saturn would fit for xaxia; then zévos would be Jupiter, dryndov 
Sol, and 80a dvénros Luna. The order, Saturn, Jupiter, Sol, 
Venus, Mars, Mercury, Luna, appears, except for the inter- 
change of Mars and Sol, regularly as the. basis for the planetary 
week (Boll in Pauly-Wissowa VII, 2557) and it is not impos- 
sible that we should restore it here also, either by the inter- 
change of anger and pain, or by the somewhat unusual ascription 
of pain to Mars and anger to Sol. I cannot refrain from 
mentioning in passing that several of these also appear among 
the seven deadly sins of the Church: pride, anger, avarice, 
covetousness, lust, envy, sloth (the last in the German enumera- 
tion appears as “ Traegheit des Herzens ” which brings it nearer 
to dvonros). According to the Hermetist, these are 
generally believed to be the greatest good, a statement hard to 
understand except on the sophistic assertion combatted by Plato 
that these evils give power, etc., and are therefore blessings. 
In reality, the text says, they are an dvurépBAnrtov xaxov. Scott 
translates the adjective “not to be surpassed,” but it may just 
as well be “unsurmountable.” Such it would be because fixed 
by the hetmarmene to which the material body is enslaved. If 
my reference to the seven planets is correct, then the word 
yaorpysapyia, which Scott athetizes, becomes intelligible as relat- 
ing to the gluttony shown by Kronos in swallowing his own 
children and we should have an additional parallel to the seven 
sins, of which one in the German is “ Voellerei.” 

Lib. VII, sec. 2b (p. 172, 11) S. transfers the oxorewwds 
mepiBodos from its traditional place between the “ bonds of anni- 
hilation ” and “ the living death” to the beginning of the para- — 
graph, after the word yrova, because he thinks it means a gar- 
ment. But the common meaning of the word zepiBodos is 
“circumvallation, fence” and this meaning fits in very well 
with the frequent comparison of the body to a tomb. However, 
if the word must here denote a garment, there is still no reason 
for transposing it, for it may then have been applied to the 
winding sheet of the mummy, the «vara or ivdvres of the magical 
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Ibid. ornprypa is certainly corrupt; orepéwya, foundation, 
would seem possible, although it increases the number of images 
from sepulchral ideas almost beyond credibility. Is it merely 
accidental that the writer uses nine metaphors? In IX, 1 ¢, 
where the Hermetist tries to distinguish vois from véyos and 
calls the latter “sister” of Adyos, I can see no necessity for 
Scott’s violent changes nor do I understand his comment. He 
evidently misunderstood the words to say that vovs is an organ 
(integral part) of Adyos and vice versa. But the writer speaks 
of vonors, the manifestation of vois. The passage seems to me 
plainly to mean: thinking remains fruitless (comes not into 
appearance, ov daiverar), unless voiced, speech remains senseless, 
if it contains no thought. 

Lib. IX, sec. 3 (p. 180, 10 and notes 212): Is it really an 
inconsistent metaphor to use ¢wrifev as equivalent to ozetpew? 
In thinking of the Christian view that the baptism of Jesus was 
his real birth—onpepov éeyévvyod oe—and remembering that bap- 
tism is also called a dwrwpa, I cannot help seeing the same 
imagery here, though I would not wish to be understood as 
saying that the Hermetist was influenced by Christianity. 
Rather, I think it may be worth while to investigate how far 
this simile was used also in philosophic circles of the first post- 
Christian centuries. 

Ibid. Scott, assuming that the word doeBeias sums up the 
preceding wickedness, athetizes the following words: dyyévas, 
i. e. suicide by hanging, xara xpynyvaov xatadopds, i. e. suicide by 
jumping from a cliff (Leucas-motif) dAAa doa Satpdvev 
épya. But does doeBeias really sum up? The wickednesses are: 
adultery, murder, beating one’s father, plundering a sanctuary, 
atheism (this I take aoéBeu to mean), hanging, leaping to death. 
Again the mystic number seven! That there are just seven, 
is probably again due to astrological speculation; we may also 
think once more of the seven sins of the Church, and finally 
read the splendid discussion of the great wickednesses that lead 
to eternal damnation in Dieterich’s Nekyia, 163 foll., to be 
convinced that the words are genuine. It is strange to find 
opposed to these seven sins three virtues, dpern, owdpootvy, 
evoéBew. I leave it undecided whether the number is due to 
the Egyptian Triad or to the Christian Trinity. 

IX, 4b (p. 180, 29 and notes 214): it is difficult to interpret 
the words ra xax& povos (i. e. the just man) dyaoroui as mean- 
ing: he finds good in the sufferings inflicted upon him. Rather, 
I believe, the Gnostic acts as a leaven, making the world good. 
Compare the Jewish story told in Menorah 1925, of a just man, 
who after death begged to be taken through Hell and “ since then 
Hell has cooled considerably.” The Gnostic is evidently “the 
salt of the earth.” Neither can I agree with the bracketing of 
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the words: one man is iduxds, the other is otowdys. For the 
words which follow: “For the one afflicted with wickedness, 
the material one, as I said, has the seed of his noesis from the 
demons (cf. sec. 3—Scott’s addition of the word voe and his 
change from icye to icxwv are unnecessary), the others, endowed 
with goodness, belonging to the ousia, being saved by God.” 
That the syntax is distorted, is true; but there is no necessity 
of restoring good grammar in view of the glaring inconsistencies 
in construction found in other contemporaneous writings. In 
my own translation I have changed only the traditional otowdds 
to ovawdys. The demons are again the planetary spirits which 
are tAuxot in the Hermetic doctrine. 

To increase the number of disputable emendations would 
change this review into an independent article. A word ought 
yet to be said about the commentary. Each chapter of notes 
is introduced by a summary of the contents of the libellus con- 
cerned, which is, of course, governed by Scott’s entire attitude 
to the Hermetic writings. Just as he has done far too much 
violence to the text in order to make acceptable sense, so he has 
here embodied the results of his constitution of the text. Any 
reader who knows Greek will naturally exercise critical control 
from the perusal of the original. But the purpose of the trans- 
lation is presumably to enable principally theological readers, 
with insufficient knowledge of the ancient language, to form 
their opinions. It is therefore to be regretted that neither the 
summaries nor the translation give the exact text of the tradi- 
tion, but the version of the editor. 

It is a great blemish that the editor did not follow his prin- 
ciple of conscientious reproduction of both his redaction and the 
tradition in the translation also, though one wonders what such 
a page would have looked like. As far as the notes are not 
merely critical, but explanatory, they show an enormous amount 
of research. Whether this is not sometimes misplaced, is an 
open question. Undoubtedly it will be attacked in many de- 
tails. To the reviewer its chief fault appears to be too much 
striving for consistency and logic. Any one who has even 
glimpsed the arguments of a Tauler or a Boehme will remember 
that precisely these two qualities are absent from the nature 
of the mystic and will not demand them from their Greek fore- 
runners. Less would decidedly here have been more. But the 
definitive judgment should be reserved until the remainder of 
the notes, dealing with texts where the acumen of the editor 
had less of free play, is at hand. At any rate, we ought to be 
thankful to Mr. Scott for his pioneer work. May he find many 
successors ! 


Ernst RIEss. 
Hunter New York, 
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The Comparison of Inequality, The Semantics and Syntax of 
the Comparatwe Particle in English, a Johns Hopkins 
Dissertation, by George William Small, Instructor in Eng- 
lish in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 1924. 


This Johns Hopkins dissertation on The Comparative of 
Inequality, by Dr. G. W. Small, is a study of the semantics and 
the syntax of the comparative particle in such a sentence as 
“The tree is higher than the bush.” The dissertation is note- 
worthy in several respects. 

First of all, the monograph offers little to which a reviewer 
can justly object. Two things only would the present writer 
wish much altered. He should have been glad to see a fuller 
treatment of the mood used in the Comparison of Inequality, 
a matter merely touched upon on p. 3. And he wishes that the 
interesting material of the two Appendices had been incorporated 
in the essay proper. 

On the other hand, the dissertation calls for commendation 
on more points than can be mentioned in a brief review. 

The study is built upon a broader foundation than are most 
doctoral theses, even those of an unusually high order. Although 
the sub-title, “the Semantics and Syntax of the Comparative 
Particle in English,” seems to restrict the investigation to Eng- 
lish only, a long and illuminating chapter (I, pp. 15-69) is 
devoted to “ (a) The Indo-European System of Comparison” 
and “(b) The Latin and Romance Comparative Particles.” 
While this chapter gives a summary of the views of former in- 
vestigators in this field, it does much more. These views are 
keenly scrutinized: the weak points are indicated; the strong 
points are generously evaluated; and what amounts to a fresh 
and original interpretation is given of well known theories. 

Again, the body proper of the essay, the chapters dealing with 
“The Temporal Nature of the English Comparative Particle” 
(II) and with “ The Adversative Element in the English Com- 
parative Particle” (III), offers more food for thought than is 
common in the better doctoral dissertations. Indeed, so agree- 
ably surprized was this reviewer at this phase of the dissertation 
that he found himself exclaiming with the evangelist, “ Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth! ” 

Moreover, the study is remarkable in this, that, though dis- 
cussing questions much and long disputed, our author has made 
his chief theses seem highly probable. Although it has long 
been questioned whether, in the Indo-Germanic languages, the 
Comparison of Inequality was expressed first by a particle like 
the Modern English than, a mode of expression briefly desig- 
nated “the particle-construction,” or by an oblique case after a 
comparative, “the case-construction,” Dr. Small (pp. 15-20, 30, 
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etc.), contrary to the majority of scholars, gives strong reasons 
for considering the particle-construction the earlier. 

Once more, divergent views concerning the original meaning 
of the comparative particle than in the Germanic languages 
are considered (in Chapter II, pp. 70-100). Some, we are 
told, hold that the comparative particle had a separative force 
as seen in the ablative of comparison; some, that it had a causal 
or conditional signification; and still others, that it had a loca- 
tive connotation. Some waver between “the idea of temporal 
succession and that of a relative one” (p. 81); others, between 
a spatial and a temporal succession; etc. But it remained for 
Dr. Small definitely to formulate the temporal interpretation 
of the comparative particle in English and in Germanic. Says 
he (p. 70): “ The comparison of inequality in English has two 
elements of meaning as we observe it from the earliest periods 
on: the temporal and the adversatwe. Of these the temporal 
idea of succession is the fundamental one for the expression of 
comparison, not only in English, but in all the West Germanic 
group and in the Scandinavian languages as well. 

“The man is taller than the boy is= The man is tall, then 
the boy is tall. As in the case of every subordinate conjunction, 
we recognize a demonstrative adverb that has taken on a rela- 
tive function (than), indicating, by the analogy of all subordi- 
nate clauses, that the clause of comparison goes back to a 
co-ordinate, independent clause and probably eventually to a 
paratactical construction of some such form as: 


“He is taller; you are tall (contrast) ; 
or He is tall; you are not tall (opposition).” 
: Other theses of importance are discussed, but cannot be noted 
ere, 

Welcome are the full and excellent “ Bibliography” and the 
helpful “ General Index,” each of which covers nine pages. 

Dr. Small, it will be observed, dedicates his dissertation “ to 
the memory of James Douglas Bruce, teacher and friend”; 
and in his “ Preface” he acknowledges special indebtedness to 
Professor James Wilson Bright, “at whose suggestion this work 
was begun, and whose lofty attainments and rigid standards of 
scholarship have been a constant inspiration to me.” In the 
judgment of the present reviewer, The Comparison of Inequality 
honors the memory of the distinguished Arthurian scholar who 
lately embarked for the happy Isle of Avilion, and reflects great 
credit, also, upon the eminent philologist who directed this in- 
vestigation. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Dr. Small will 
give us other studies in the greatly neglected but fallow field of 
English semantics and syntax. 


MorGan CALLAWAY, JR. 
THE UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS. 
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C. Valerius Catullus. Hrsg. und erklart von W. Kroxu. Leip- 
zig, B. G. Teubner, 1923. xii + 293 pp. 


It is a sobering experience to sit down for a week with a new 
well-packed commentary like this of Kroll to see what recent 
criticism has rescued from the region of cruces. Kroll’s appa- 
ratus is brief, disregarding all MSS. but O and G, and even 
these when they offer only obvious blunders. His introduction, 
an uninspired account of the poet’s life, is too summary; but at 
least it is free from conjectures, except for the very unlikely 
one that Catullus was his own final editor. After the ill-pro- 
portioned and tasteless commentary of Friedrich, Kroll’s im- 
presses one aS comprehensive, reliable and steady. ‘There are 
not a few new and apposite parallels from an extensive reading 
of Latin authors, and a very excellent harvest of pertinent pas- 
sages from Hellenistic fragments is offered for the first time. 
Helpful and concise notes—grammatical, stylistic, historical, 
and even archaeological—are supplied as in no other edition. 
Kroll has ranged very widely and to good purpose. 

The text is usually conservative. The editor has frequently 
left the old crux (even at 64, 184), he has lifted some recent 
emendations into the text (e. g. 62, 35; 64, 324) and he has 
repeatedly defended difficult lines with success (e. g. 31, 13-14; 
22, 7; 46, 11; 51, 13-16; 64, 148 and 296; but why not Hend- 
rickson’s deiscas in 98, 6?). I am not aware that he has ob- 
truded any of his own conjectures into the text. Naturally 
there are passages where there is room for a difference of 
opinion, and in a few instances Kroll is in error. It is with 
some surprise that one finds the MSS. misreported in the very 
first word, but errors in readings are not numerous. Bubulci 
inserted in the text in 62, 53 and 55 without warning is proba- 
bly a slip, since the note on the passage practically defends the 
MS. reading tuvenct. In 64, 55 he has not noticed that R’s 
variant ternt suggests cernit rather than the conjectural visit. 
What offends more than such slips is a certain insistence upon 
the obvious, which is not a virtue in editing Catullus. Is it 
fair to change feri to freti in 64, 14; mira to rara in 68, 148; 
succendit to succepit in 64, 104; the good Ennian word templa 
to tecta in 64,75? In such things Merrill’s new text is usually 


wiser. Again in 64, 330. 
quae tibi flexo animo mentis perfundat amorem 


it is doubtful whether one has the right to make three changes 
in one line in order to avoid a strange phrase, since at least 
nine-tenths of the literature of the Republic no longer exists to 
inform us what was the actual usage. On the other hand it is 
a mistaken devotion to the MS. to read Nereine in 64, 28, be- 
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cause in this case a variant of neptem (of the next line) has 
displaced the correct word, and we are therefore at liberty to 
disregard the MS. in this case. Certainly Allen’s suggestion 
Nerinarum is preferable. 

The reader will also feel at times that the poet’s meaning 
has been lost in the bookish erudition of the commentator. A 
catalogue of rhetorical figures and of Greek similes is not as 
good a preparation for the comprehension of Catullus as an 
intimate insight into the life and times of the poetae novi. The 
meaning of pietas in the Roman family explains 64, 150 better 
than an inapposite reference to Euripides; at 64, 200, he will 
have it that Theseus had literally “ forgotten” Ariadne because 
Servius says so; a good simile is spoiled by mispunctuation at 
68, 56 in an effort to make it conform to Homer; no. 68 a@ is 
misinterpreted as an instance of the literary recusatio—certainly 
the refusal is literal (see A. J. P. 1914, 67 ff.) ; models and 
prototypes are frequently posited where no evidence for them 
exists; and the editor has too much patience with such harrow- 
ing comments as that of Friedrich on 64, 162: candida steht 
proleptisch, and with Cichorius’ aberrations on the fourth poem. 

However, such superfluities can readily be removed. The 
aptness and reserve of Kroll’s comment on nos. 22, 29, 31, 62, 
63 and especially on the verses to Cicero, no. 49, show him at 
his best. It is safe to say that the school editions of the next 
generation will pick many a pointed phrase from his edition. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


M. Annaei Lucani Belli Civilis Libri Decem. Editorum in usum 
edidit A. E. Housman. Oxonii, apud Basilium Blackwell, 
MDCCCCXXVI. Pp. xxxvi-+ 342. 12s. 6d. 


This important volume should be very promptly mentioned 
here, though any detailed criticism of it must be left for some 
more competent reviewer. The introduction discusses the rela- 
tionship of the leading MSS, denying to M most of the pre- 
eminence it has recently enjoyed. It also deals with the omission 
of genuine, and the intrusion of spurious verses. The editor 
devotes a good deal of space to interpretation, and his Latin 
notes are delightfully crisp and lucid. In IX 241 there is a 
lonely misprint, quam for quem. A special appendix is added 
to deal with various matters of Lucan’s astronomy. It is one 
of the best books of the year. 

W. P. Mousrarp. 


THE JoHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Seneca: ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales. With an English 
Translation by RicHarp M.Gummere. Vol. III. London: 
William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1925. 463 pp. 


This volume completes the translation of Seneca’s Letters to 
Lucilius which Dr. GuMMERE has prepared for the Loeb Classi- 
cal Library. The favorable verdict pronounced on the first 
volume (A.J. P. XX XVIII 446) may be recalled here, for the 
same high standard is maintained to the end. On p. 221, 1. 15, 
“ whatever can be touched,” seems to be printed for “ whatever 
can touch ”; on p. 341, 1. 30, “if the object it affects is inside,” 
for “if it is inside the object it affects.” In one or two pas- 
sages some people will prefer the old Nisard translation of 1838. 
Cp. p. 360, “alius eorum manus osculis conterat,” etc., “or 
wearing down their hands with the kisses of those to whom,” 
etc., “un autre baisant les mains de gens auxquels il ne lais- 
serait pas toucher les siennes ”; p. 420, “in tam occupata civi- 
tate fabulas vulgaris nequitia non invenit,” “in such a busy 
community wickedness does not discover the ordinary sort of 
scandal,” “dans une ville qui a tant d’autres occupations, on 
ne parle point d’une profusion, si elle n’est extraordinaire.” 
On p. 52, 1. 10, the printer has coined the word “ magnitudinus,” 
and there is an intrusive comma at the end of p. 442. 


W. P. Mustarp. 


THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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